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| place for you to be appreciated, for the very 
| flower and beauty of many of our Massachu- 
| setts towne are gathered here, and yow can play 
the agreeable as cavaliers to an unlimited num- 
ber of the belles of Pigeon Cove visitors. While 
I write the sunset is gilding the heavens with 
marvellous beauty, and reflecting its softened 
light upon the calm waters of the ocean. A 
scene like the one just before us is better imag- 
ined than described with our dull pen, but after 
gazing upon all the beauties that such scenes as 
these afford us is it any marvel that glorious 
old New England is a land of poets and authors? 
Ah, who could paint truthfully its glories, even 
| though he had a brush of magic and an inspired 
imagination? We will not attempt to portray 
| to our readers all the grandeur and loveliness 
| embodied in this place, for it would consume all 
the ink manufactured by Tower to do it justice, 
and we don’t think our breaths would hold out 
| to tell all about it, so we leave it for the abun- 
| dant play of your imagination, dear reader, and 
| for your own investigation when you make your 
summer trip. FLorence KIMBALL. 


Contrasts. 


—o— 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The saddest of all funeral knells, 

When sets the sun in darkest night, 
Come close upon the wedding-bells, 

And near the days we call most bright. 
Amidst the flowers we weep sad tears 

For buds that faded in the spring; 
And in the glad days of our years 

We bring to grief an offering. 


"Tis when the face is very fair 





Most dark appears the scar of crime; 
We mourn most o’er the vacant chair 

When comes the glad Thanksgiving time, 
When every eye with joy is bright 

We feel the sudden tear upspringing. 
When our sad earth 1s wrapped in night 

The Christmas-bells come to us ringing. 
When comes to us the glad New Year 

We welcome it with songs of praise, 
But clasp its hand across the bier 

Of one that brought us happy days. 





a edict Rabe From the White Mountains. 
| SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
| KearsaGRE Howse, 
Norru Conway, N. H., Aug. 1, 1874. 
NEW SCENES. 
I left the folks pleasantly domiciled at West 
| Ossipee, took a seat in the morning train, which 
| got along about half-past one, and a ride of 
| forty minutes’ duration landed us at the station 
|in North Conway. This was my first appear- 
| ance in the town, and, in order to get all the 
benefits to be derived from the place, I followed 
| the crowd of passengers to the Kearsarge House, 
| which is reckoned the nobbiest hotel in town. 
| A band of music was playing on the piazza, and 
the guests were promenading, croqueting, read- 
ing, gossiping and recuperating, each in their 
Coming from Concord, N. H., to Pigeon Cove, ‘own way. The hotel is everything one could 
At the wish. After registering my autograph I fol- 
former place one is nearly roasted alive with | jowed a youngster up three flights of stairs to 
room number eighty-something, where he left 
me to my reflections. The view from the win- 
dow indicated the exact height from the ground. 
I could see it was just a little below one of the 
/mountains in front. Nevertheless I did not 
Here the men cast their nets into the sea just complain— the higher the better......-They 
for the purpose of seeing them filled with the “feed” pretty well at the Kearsarge, but they 
nicest fish that ever hopped around in a frying- | charge four dollars a day for it. 
pan or on a gridiron; and when they have | LIFE AT THE HOTELS. 
drawn them in so full as to break the meshes After dinner I took a walk over the town. 
they spread theia around the grounds of the ' Every second house is a hotel; the intermediate 
Ocean-View House, seemingly for the purpose | houses are boarding-places for visitors to the 
of entangling the dainty little feet of the ladies, | mountains. ‘The ‘Sunset Pavilion” is the second 
who are innocently promenading around the pest hotel here, and it is always full. In the 
determined | evening I assisted at a ‘‘sheet-and-pillow-case 
not to be caught in that net, and so crept around party” at the house. About fifty persons ar- 
the rocks to avoid stepping upon it. | ranged themselves in sheets, with a pillow-case 
THE LOCALITY. | drawn partly over the head, and a piece of 

Perhaps all of our readers have not visited | white paper punctured with three holes, for eyes 
the wild and romantic town of Rockport, and | and mouth, which covered the face. Just imag- 
so have never gazed upon the beautiful scenery | jng the sight of forty or fifty persons dressed in 
around the popular resort of Pigeon Cove. If! this style and ‘tripping it on the light fantastic 
so, a brict deseription— not copied from guide toe,” to the music of one violin, one piano, in- 
books—may be read with interest. A carriage | nymerable shouts of merry laughter, and you 
ride of a mile and a half from the Eastern rail- | jaye the party I attended. But the fun culmi- 
| nated when they removed the masks and showed 
| who’s who! 

*Pon my word, [have not seen so many pretty | 
| girls since—since—well—since I was a young 
/ man ; and at least twenty girls to one gentle- 
/man! And they were not ‘‘stuck-up” or bash- 
| ful girls, either; they could be jolly with any 
| one who would meet them half-way. And who 


And bitterness and want and care; 
Yet none so filled with all despair 
There is no room for gladness there. 
Our joy and grief, so much at strife, 
Are working for the self-same ends; 
And when we backward look at life 
We'll see that both have been our friends. 
J. Luetta Down. 








VACATION. LETTERS. 
From Cape Ann. 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Ocrean-View House, 
Proton Cove, Rockrort, Mass., Aug. 6, 1874. 


SPECIAL 


FROM COUNTRY TO SEASHORE, | 


is hke going from prose into poetry. 


the overpowering heat of the sun, which can have 


no mitigation by either mountains or sea breezes. 
After having spent a week at that place, al- 
though visiting the kindest of friends, we are 


| 
| 
| 


fully able to appreciate this perfect paradise. 


shore. Your correspondent was 


road station in Rockport brings the tourist to 
the Ocean-View House, which is located almost 
upon the verge of the water, commanding a 
most charming view of sea and land from all 
sides. From the point and sides as far as the 
eye can extend the blue waters stretch into the 


dim distance. 
bush-covered fields, smooth drives and winding 


In the rear shady groves, green 


ing pictures framed by the windows. But we 
grow restless; the steady drip of the rain be- 
comes monotonous; we wander about the house, 
and at length find our way to the old garret. 
The rain taps on the roof, and we think it might 
be the echo of footsteps that sounded through 
the house in other years. Here is foud for 
fancy ; drift-wood that for more than a hundred 
years time hes been tossing up and stranding in 
this solitude. It is dark and dusty and rotty; 
old relics are all about us; we feel asif we, too, 
were drifting away into the past. Here stands 
the spinning-wheel, as motionless as the hands 
that used it; the cradle, about which we might 
dream so many dreams; the hat and sword of 
revolutionary fame; old mirrors—and we think 
of young faces that looked into them, eager, 
smiling, bright. Here in this somber place we 
glance down through the years; we see how the 
smiles faded, wrinkles gathered on the fore- 
head, the cheeks grew furrowed, the eyes dim; 
by-and-bye a coffin was laid on the table in 
front of the old mirror, and the house was still. 
The picture is sad—it is true. 

But a ray of sunlight streams in through the 
high window and our dreams take flight. We 
look up to set the blue sky smiling through the 
parted clouds; the wind has died to a whisper; 
the rain no longer makes music on the roof;:a 
bird is singing clear and sweet in the orchard. 
I wish you could look, with me, out where the 


keeping the fire bright and watching the chang- | seven hundred million (700,000,000) being much | roost. A Canadian family of the most ultra- | draught upon the columns of Zion's Herald. | is so light and pre 
Let’s look | Canadian description occupy the house, and its | 

over this little world of ours, and investigate general appearance suggests that nothing thort| 

of boiling in soap-suds would fit it for civilized 

habitation. But next year the “young lord of} idea that my article appears in the Jerald of a past century wore cambric shirts trimmed 


nearer the usual annual supply! 


its resources, before we begin to fear they will | 
fail us. | 
ABOUT TOWN. | 
We took a delightful walk in the cool of the | into possession. 
evening along the one business street, finding place who can tell? 
its stores all on one side—no dodging up this | 
street and down that to find some favorite | by his sunny face—as he is. 
warehouse; here they are in a straight line, | MORE NATIONAL THAN RELIGIOUS. 
with a commodious plank walk (these plank | ~ Berthier boasts a large church for Catholic 
walks are very common here) in front of them) worship, whose shining spires challenge atten- 
jfor some distance. There are five principal | tion, and wherein take place all the regular cere- 
streets parallel with the river, prettily shaded | monies of the Roman Catholic religion; but I 
and crossed by ten or a dozen shorter ones run- | have not yet visited the imposing edifice. A 
ning at right angles with them. We drove up) |ittle Episcopal chapel is the only Protestant 
a high hill on which the University stands—a | church in the place. Public feeling between 
large stone building finely situated—and took a| protestants and Catholics is strong, and I ex- 
bird’s-eye view of the little compact city; very | perience a sense of relief that, if churches must 
pretty and inviting it looked. The Parliament | quarrel, here, at least, is a difference wide 
buildings, consisting of House of Assembly and | enough to make the disagreement seem better 
Legislative Council rooms, built of wood, are at {worth while. The scarcity of Protestants en- 
the lower end of the city. The legislative li-| genders a feeling of brotherhood among them, 
brary is a fine one of over ten thousand (10,- and the strictest evangelicals entertain friendly 
000,000) volumes. | feelings toward the most radical; if only one is 
A BUSINESS ‘‘MONARCH.” | not Catholic, religious fellowship is not impos- 
One should surely not come to Frederieton! ipje. A Unitarian is rather an object of curi- 
without going over the river on one of its three osity—rare as a Chinaman is with us. Unita- 
ferries and visiting the town of Gibson, a short) rianism is as singular as Quakerism or Shaker- 
history of which I have no doubt will prove in- | ism, and the mention of the first immediately 


| the manor” is twenty-one, and he will enter 
What changes may then take 
He seems a pleasant, gen- 
| tlemanly youth, and happy enough—to judge 


tty that some brightly-tinted 


But he has struck from my article six para- | gj i ; 

. : L . | silk or ribbon glows beneath its e ike 
graphs, whiie he has not given his readers any Pee g : 8 : : ts fine meshes like 
| information of these omissions, and thus I am | S@#2¢ams through a fleecy cloud. 


compelled to an endorsement of the untruthful | 


George I. 
was devoted to Mechlin cravats, and the beaux 


| Precisely as I wrote it. Surely, my friend, | with Malines lace 
with these omissions, you should also have 
omitted the following paragraph :— 


dyed with coffee-grounds. 
Saratoga is ablaze with diamonds. At the 


this ‘dark feature’ of Methodism with my name, | monds of Mrs Gov. Stanford of California wer 
' | . . « , a re e 


I cannot believe you will withhold from me an | valued » 
opportunity for my own statement of the case, | “ued at $100,000. Of course, these jewels 


an act of justice [ have never before asked of | demanded satin and lace accompaniments to the 
Zion's Herald. tune of some additional thousands. The most 


If a like occasion should offer I should now! , : : See 
Guid W mudamsery, I. fear, to qenllty thie sate-| elegant and marked costume was that worn by 
gent scimewhne: ja dowager of sixty-five or seventy years of age, 
If you say that you struck out those para- | from Louisville, Ky. Her laces and diamonds 
graphs merely to shorten my article, how am I | must, at the least estimate, have cost $20,000 
to account for it that they happen to be those | Haw dec : ae 
portions of it bearing most upon the nature of | 
sectarianism? And, moreover, my friend must 
allow me to _— him of the interview I had | ces. 
with him at his office after he had decided to | point shs ‘ od hig: :‘ 
publish my statement in its entirety; and when | ate * = ees een or 
he said that he had read it over with the view of | °° *20W the arms bare above the elbows. White 
shortening it, but he could not fix on any part | lace upon the hair was caught both in front and 
that could be left out. And, then, it was that | back with diamond pins. The necklace had 
at your request I made two alteratious in my | heavy pendants studded with diamonds, while 
article to meet your wishes, and left you with ihe tana RE REA Bey 
the understanding that it should be published as | “* ou iia in size, nearly encircling 
it was when I placed it in your hand. But, now, the neck. Taking the effect of her white hair, 
as it appears in your columns, it is not ‘‘my own | which was arranged in puffs, the white lace and 


ss was of the richest white silk, the 


The waist was decollete, while an elegant 


‘‘Now, my dear friend, as you have introduced | last ball at Congress Hall the emeralds and dia- | 


entire skirt being covered with point-lace floun- | 


LITERATURE. 
Every Saturday, for August 15, is readable, 
fresh and intelligent all through.— Boston. 
The Orpheus, for August, has its usual mis- 
| cellany, and the music of ‘‘Sweet Dora Dare.” 
| —Boston, G. D. Russell & Co. 


The Cottage-/earth, for August, makes a 
| Very creditable presentation. ‘There are excel- 
lent sketches, and useful and sensible hints 
generally.—Boston, Milliken & Gould. 
| The Massachusetts Teacher, tor August, under 
| the editorial care of Prof. B. F. Tweed, dis- 
cusses professional tupics from a practical stand- 
| point, and has an appreciative estimate of the 
| late Prof. Alpheus Crosby—a most noble man. 
| —Boston. 

The Best of Husbands, by James Payne, is 
published by Harper & Brothers as an addition to 
their ‘Library of Select Novels.” It is a 
romance of the most exciting and dramatic 
description, a good story of its kind, bright, 
original and short.— Williams «& Co. 

Henry M. Burt, a Springfield journalist of ex- 
perience and considerable travel, has published 
a Guide through the Coanecticut Valley to the 
White Mountains and the River Saguenay, 








statement” as I made it to you; and, thus muti- the white drapery, only relieved by the gleam 
lated, I own up to a feeling akin to regret that of the jewel 5 cunidcae ; P 

my “short account of a long journey” ERS, | e Jewels, one cou almost imagine that a 
fered for publication in Zion's Herald. || courtly dame of old had stepped down trom her 


erred, it seems, in supposing that the son of my | picture to survey a ball through her opera- 


sun is shining. But I was writing only of the Nashwaak empties into the St. John, and along 


rainy day, giving only the shadows; the sun- 


shine must be kept for another time. Gray. | named for its founder, god-father and owner. 


Mr. Gibson has only done what many another 
man of large means might do, and feel that he 
had made his mark in the world, and, fading 
from it, leave agreen memory behindhim. He 
has established extensive sawmills all along the 
river, which turn out large quantities of lumber, 





From the Provinces. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Frepericton, N. B., July 31, 1874. 
ATTRACTIONS. 
If you were pleased and happy on your way 


its picturesque banks this town is built and | 


teresting. Directly opposite the city the river | suggested the last two as equally curious. 
| Occasionally, however, we find here a calm phil- 
| osopher who is indifferent to all sectarian distine- 
| tion, even Protestant or Catholic. Monsieur 
A employs a laborer who asked him last 
Sunday morning what he would have him do 
thatday. ‘‘O, rien! c'est dimanche.” Wouldhe 
not goto the church? No; he did not know 
enough French for that; he was from Maine. 
‘Ah, etes vous Protestant ou Catholique?” “Je 





old friend, after a reticence of thirty-four years, 
would be but too glad to afford his persecuted 
brother an opportunity fur a comparatively brief 
statement of his own case. 

I do not admit that any other man living 
either understood my case or has the ability to 
make an historical statement of it so well as 
can do myself. And the attempt made in this 
regard in your ‘editorial paragraph’ only 
shows the truth of this remark. You speak of 
my ‘exhibitions of personal and animal mag- 
netism, spiritualism,” etc. Now, my dear sir, 
I have to inform you that I do not, and never 


glass, or, without looking at the face, upon 
which Time has imprinted his mark, that a bride 
in regal robes was a looker-on in the festive 


| 
| 
| scene. 


Her toilets on all occasions are the most 
elegant there this year, and of an evening in the 
| drawing-room she is usually surrounded by a 
| crowd who stand admiringty around, looking, 
| perhaps with no unenvious eye, upon her mag- 
| nificent jewels and laces. 





to this little city, and drank in whole — 
of the beauty which is so abounding on tké 
‘*Quangondy,” you will find the substantial 
meal well supplemented when you reach Fred- 
ericton (no ‘*k”). Mr. Murray hasn’t come, 
but other eyes than his have, and the many 
things those’ eyes see shall be imperfectly 
painted for your benefit, my friend, though I 
can’t help wishing he would leave the Adiron- 
dacks for new fields, there is so much other- 
wheres. You can drive two or three miles in 
several directions here, on straight, smooth, 
wide roads, with fine views on either side, and 
the privilege is widely taken advantage of by 
those who enjoy being at one end of a pair of 
‘‘ribbons” which have as an accessory at the other 
end a fine piece of horse-tlesh! Can you think of 
anybody in this connection? There are many 
places of interest to be visited by the ‘ travel- 
list,” but, in all, he must remember he is on 
English soil, and will fail of seeing about him 
his pet Yankee institutions. Is that any matter? 
To me it is hugely enjoyable to know how they 
do things elsewhere. 
THE TOWN. 

Fredericton is the capital of the province of 
New Brunswick, and here the Governor lives. 
I was a good deal surprised to learn that he, as 
well as his predecessor, was elected to the oftice 
by the people! Isn’t this one approach to 
another than strictly monarchical form of gov- 
ernment? Let's hail everything that looks like 


and also a large car-factory, and for this labor 
he employs a great number of workmen, fur- 
Sehing pretty dwelling houses for them all, and 
otherwise making about him a little colony. That 
beautiful house on the rising ground facing the 
river he lives in himself. It was erected ata 
cost.pf seventy-five thousand dollars. His two 
sons live near, also occupying very fine mansions. 
His employes’ houses are built according to the 
rank of the occupant, so that you will know at 


ne sais pas; je sais Americain.” Would he 
| not go to church with M. A , where the ser- 
vice, being Protestant, was held in English? 
“No; I guess I'll go fishing;” and a-fishing he 
went. Wher: shall we all cease to be Protestant 
or Catholic, evangelical or liberal, and be sim- 
ply American ? 
MASTERING FRENCH. 

Did you ever read a French phrase-book? It 
is very much like the old lady’s dictionary, 
once by the style of the cottage just about of | which, after redding, she said was ‘‘a very 
what grade the man is. I thought this a novel} pretty book but a little disconnected.” The 
way of having things, and wondered how we! phrase-book has the advantage of being smaller 
should stand at home in almost any town it our) than a dictionary, and the disadvantage otf pre- 
houses were built and arranged according to our | senting everything in two languages and of be- 
grade of labor! But what attracts visitors most | ing quite as disconnected. The inmates of this 
is a very elaborate and beautiful church which | house are nearly all, to greater or less degree, 
he built at a cost of sixty thousand dollars and! animated phrase-books, French conversation 
gave them—free rental, costly furnishings, ex-| being the object of their stay here. Glibly the 
pensive books and carpets, fine organ and every- set phrases slide from their tongues, but no 
thing—all in thorough good taste. The edifice | sooner do they grow earnest and begin to say 
is circularin form, with fine stained windows, and something worth while than they relapse into 
He also supplies the pulpit! English. The effect of the mixture is hardly 
possible to imagine, but it is equally so to de- 
|scribe. To-day, the phrase-book happens to 
| open at ‘‘Allez-vous & Quebec?” A party, in- 
cluding nearly all the household, is planned to 








is a perfect gem. 
for them; so that literally all they have to do is 
to go to the church, the usual obstacles all cleared 
out of the way by the power of money, and 
nothing but free and open paths. I fancied to 
myself this man possessing all this, and looking | start to-night, and ‘‘Allez-vous a@ (uebec ?” is on 
paternally round each Sabbath over the famiiiar | every tongue and bandied in inextricable con- 
congregation to see if any were missing, any | fusion with every other subject. It is consid- 
who did not drink at the fountain his bounty | ered a joke, but I have been unable to discern 
provides; and [ wonder who it was told me that | its nature, or ‘‘where the laugh comes in.” 


MUSIC NOTES. 

A new biography of Schubert, the work of 

Herr A. Reissmann, has appeared in Berlin. 

It is said to contain a good deal of new matter, 

the result of inquiries among those of the mas- 
ter’s old friends who are still living. 


did, admit or advocate either the theory or any 
of the processes known under the name of 
‘animal magnetism.” I did give lectures and 
demonstrations on Pathetism, and which were 
attended and approved by men of science and 
ministers, such as Rev. Hubbard Winslow, Rev. 
Edward T. ‘Taylor, Bishop Brownell, and others. 
And as to Spiritualism, which for twenty-five 
years I have been an earnest investigator of, 
mediumistic and mystical phenomena, known 
under this term, I am not recognized by the 
rank and file in this movement as a spiritualist; 
and spiritualism is on a par with the M. E. 
church in its recognition of my labors in this 
regard. And the reason is precisely the same, 
both in the church and in spiritualism. I do 
not recognize any form of mediumship between 
me and an invisibility as permanent authority 
for virtue, nor do I build theories of man’s con- 
dition after death upon purely mystical pheno- 
mena, as is done by both Methodisin and Spirit- 
ualism. Aid whether or no it was in good 
taste to refer, in this connection, to ‘‘domestic” of Music, until the tragical conclusion, at which 
affairs, the merits of which you would not) : : sie ae 
admit into your columns, I leave your readers | UF Moral sense revolts. Alcestis dying for her 
to judge. So far as I can see, you might as, husband, in the Greek mythology, is all very 
well have referred to Cogyia’s | comet as having | well; but when this modern Alcestis is made to 
some bearings on the ‘‘why’s” and “where-| marry the wretch she hates, to induce him to 
fores” of my case. LaRoy SUNDERLAND. : : , 

Quincy, Mass. bring out the opera of the youth she loves, we 
feel as if the doctrine of renunciation were 
pushed too far—even to the confounding of 

moral distinctions. 


Herr Franz Bendel, the pianist, who was with 
us at the Jubilee of 1872, died of typhus at Ber- 
lin, on the 3d ult., at the age of forty-one. 
Madame Arabella Goddard, the pianist, who 
also was with us at that festival, was a passenger 
on the steamer ‘‘Flintsure,” recently wrecked 
| off Cape Cleveland, and lost all he 





| 


r baggage 


ge. 


| The unknown author of ‘ Alcestis” is evi- 
| dently a musically cultivated person, and his 
story is a work of art in a high sense. It is all 
genial and true to life, says Dwight’s Journal 





| 





PERSONAL NOTES. 

Mr. S. Rt. Crocker, of the Literary World, 
has accepted an engagement at Little, Brown & 
Co.’s. His attention to his excellent journal 
will not be intermitted. 


In Miss Elizabeth Sheppard’s ‘Charles Au- 
chester,” all its characters are personages of 
musical distinction. ‘The narrater is Joachim, 
the famous violinist; the hero, ‘‘Seraphael,”’ is 


E. C. Banfield, late Solicitor of the Treasury | Mendelssohn, and Zelter, Jenny Lind, Mendels- 


he himself had never been into the church dur- | 
ing a service! But there is the colony, and | 
there is the man, and his vast wealth is doing | 
untold good. All honor to the men who make 
their resources the medium of substantial bene- 


it, I say. The grounds and mansion are very 
elaborate and beautiful, lawns well kept and 
parks in fine order, to say nothing of the Eng- 
lish-built house, almost a castle. The ride 


One young man of unassuming appearance 
stands accused of having ‘‘swallowed the sun” 
in French, somehow, but I was not present at 
the time and am unable to explain. 

AU REVOIR, 


fcot-paths, form a delightful background; while | 
here-and-there an elegant summer residence or | 
trim cottage adds another charm to the magnifi- 
cence of the landscape. From our window we | 
can the of Rev. Dr. 
Chapin, of New York, nestling among the 
This house stands nearly upon | 


see summer residence 
green bushes. 
the height of the ground, and is approached by 


a romantic and shady carriage-drive. Around 
Pigeon Cove streets and avenues are laid out | 


with great taste and beauty, and there are 
sixteen miles of delightful drive-ways. 
rHE 


NATURAL ATTRACTIONS. 


A severe storm and gale which visited these 
coasts, several years ago, favored Pigeon Cove | 
with great manifestations of its magnitude and | 
power, by throwing upon the shore clefts of solid 
rock of giant proportions, setting them down 
upon the ledges as if laying the foundations of 
& monstrous structure of stone. These are cut | 
as smoothly as if chisclled by a professional 
stone-cutter, with the addition of curious devices 
of ornamentation. Upon these rocks sit fair | 
maidens, either gazing at the waves as they | 
playfully leap up and kiss the grave old rocks, 
or atthe brave young men who are out on the 
blue waters in those lightly-painted little dories, 
toiling for the reeompense that the shy fish | 


afford them by falling into their treacherous nets. | 


It is more probable, however, that Saidyogfng 
ladies are looking very intently at the ae 
A PLACE FOR REST, 

This is what may be termed a grand place for 
having several coats of dark paint applied to 
the face and neck; but it is a color that adds 
brilliancy, and in our estimation beauty, to the 
complexion.  Itis a glow produced by the Great 
Master- Painter, and therefore of priceless worth. 
You who pine and languish in the great city, or 
are trying to better your conditions by going 
intofinland towns, take the advice of one who 
hag een in all these places, and come spend 
your leisure weeks or months, as the case may 
be, at beautiful You 
driven round and round in the great whirlpool 
reels under the 


this retreat. who are 


of business until your brain 
pressure, come to its sweet rest; come, let its 
soft, cool breezes fan your fevered brows, and 
let these surging waves chime their music in 
your ears, that are so weary of the din in the 
great battle of life. There in 


these stones that preach to us all of the great- 


are sermons 
ness of Him who holds the sea in the hollow of 
His hand. 
that calm our agitated senses and soothe our 


There are sweet songs in these waves 


world-weary brains, and woo us to their em- 


brace with sweet tones. How can we resist 
them 
THE OUTLOON. 
The atmesphere at this place is of a peculiarly 
invigorating character, and is alike adapted to 
the invalid and those possessing ordinary health; 
and one great advantage, which we consider of 
importance, is that we are free from those ter- 
rible pests, black flies or mites, that so trouble 
us in The 


season is now about at its height, and each train 


many places of summer resort. 
brings a fresh supply of summer travellers, 
with their faces wreathed in smiles and their 
Every- 
thing is beautiful and green around the Ocean- 
View the 
black, and the croquet grounds are well worn, 


garments covered with dust and cinders. 


House, except servants, who are 
being in too freqaent use to ‘allow the grass to 
grow very high. The children make sand pud- 
dings, and daub the rosy faces of their nurses 
with their cleaa hands when they get through 
mussing the pudding. We should judge the 
appetites of most of the guests were gaining 
by the large supplies of food that disuppear 
from the well-spread tables each meal, but we 
feel it would be a terrible calamity if ours should 
increase tu any great extent. 
THE JOURNEY HENCE. 
4 ride of less than two hours from Boston, 
on the Eastern road, will bring you to this de- 
lightful spot, and if you wish to enjoy rest, 
quiet, pure air, cool breezes and wholesome 
food, come to the Ocean-View House and get 


all these luxuries, and many more which we | 


have not mentioned. Young men, this is a fine 


| up. 


| of rocky mountains, to the north of which is 


wouldn't, eh? 
THE MOUNTAINS. 

Immediately in front of the Pavilion Hotel 
Mount Kearsarge (they spell it with ani) looms 
The ascent can be made without much 
difficulty, and there is a very good public house 
at the summit, where they will entertain you 
over night for four dollars per head, which is | 
not so very high in price for so high a lodging. | 
Looking to the west, across the railroad, are | 
the Mote mountains, a very long and high range 


the famous Mount Washington. 

Nothing is more deceptive than the distance 
of mountains which are apparently so near. 
By adopting the architect’s method of measur- 
ing heights and distances, you can arrive at a 
fair estimate of these mountains. Commence 


thither is very beautiful, and through the kind- 
ness of a friend, Mr. Carpenter, the many at- 
tractions of the city were placed before me in a 
three hours’ drive. The English cathedral is an 
imposing edifice of a fine order of architecture ; 
our own unpretending churches will not com- 
pare very favorably with it in magnificence; we 
cannot boast such corridors or windows, and 
hardly such outward appearance, but we can 
have a sense of comfort which this fails of. The 
thermometer in Fredericton must have been 
brought here those days from somewhere up 
your way, for it certainly seemed to indicate 
several degrees above boiling; and sitting on 
those uncushioned seats with no windows open, 
the effects of the exquisitely-painted glass being 
too beautiful to risk the opening of them—and, 
albeit, so far away from the minister as to lose 





where you stand, measure off with the eye half | 
a mile, then a mile, then two miles, and so on, 
and you can readily determine the altitude or | 
distance of any object in view. 
But then no two persons see things in exactly | 
the same light. A tall man thinks mankind are | 
rather undersized; a short man thinks himself | 
about the average—and so on. If any of your | 
readers visit the mountains and climb to the 
summit, tell them to be sure to always look on | 
the other side. ‘The prospect is, oftentimes, | 
more enchanting than that immediately in front. | 
After climbing two high mountains and re- 
turning home, the idea struck me that I had not 
thought to look on the other side of those ele- 


vations! Doctor. | 


Notes from an Old Farm-House. | 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 


Epsom, N. H., Aug. 1, 1874. | we found the ‘* Queen; 


| 


RAINY 

We are so solitary up here that we come to 
notice the signs of the sky, and all the varying 
aspects of the hills and fields and woods. It is 
an interesting study, and one that never wearies. 
We saw, yesterday, that it was going to rain. 
The hills appeared nearer to us; the pines took 


DAYS. 


on a deeper green; a peculiar stillness en- 
veloped the hills and filled the air. This still- 
ness almost always comes before a storm; it is 
haunting and dream-like, and very beautiful. 
Under the shadows the fields stretched away toa 
more remote distance, while every curve and 
swell and hollow of their surface grew more dis- 
tinct. 
and influence must shun summer resorts and go 
out, alone, among the hills. Nature will not seek, 
but must be sought. The eye must be single 
that would see her beauties, and the ear that 
| would hear her music must give undivided at- 
tention, and the heart that would learn her 
secrets must be open, earnest, reverent; then 
every day is a new revelation. 

This morning the clouds lay low in the west; 
a veil of mist hung over the mountains and the 
soon the rain came pattering down 
upon the leaves. Now all out of doors 
drenched and dripping. It is a wild storm, and 
brings, thus early, a suggestion of autumn in 
its fierce winds and in the bending and creaking 
of the boughs as the blast sweeps over them. 
We must betake ourselves to the house. The 
chill has crept in at the open doors and win- 
dows, and we build a ‘*wood-tire on the hearth,” 
piling the logs high and making a ruddy blaze. 
The tire-place is deep and wide, and black and 
old; we like it better so, tor old things gather 
much besides grime; and we remember the old- 
time cheer that gathered in other years about 
The room is large, and 


near hills; 
is 


this same hearth-stone. 
low, and old, but has a suggestion of rest and 
home in it; its warmth and brightness contrast 
pleasantly with the outward dreariness. Thus 
cheery are the warm, bright nooks in lite where 
we find shelter from the storm. There are 
three windows, high and small, with tiny panes 
and broad, clumsy-looking sashes in the fashion 
of long ago. Each window frames a little pic- 
ture of tossing boughs, and mist-covered hills, 
and driving clouds, and green slopes on which 
the rain is beating. 
PASSING THE Day. 


| With books or work we while away the hours, 


| 





in his peculiar intonation all appreciation of | 
his words or meaning—was not, to say the 
least, conducive to comfort. But we did the 
next best thing and wickedly studied the many 
beautiful things before us. I wish I understood 


| pleasantly enlivening their grassy slopes; and | 


The tea-bell puts a stop to my scampering 
| pen. The ‘‘Chambly” is due from Montreal, and 
;on its arrival the ‘“‘ferry” leaves for Sorel. 


| : . 
| Nous ailons a Quebec. L. M. T. 


fit to their fellows! Go and see for yourself, 
and then tell me if you don’t think your three 
days in and around Fredericton well spent. 
M. P. 


c. Au revoir. 








Our Flag. 
PS 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH, 


From the Canadian Dominion. 

SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Berruiek-ENn-HavT, P. Q., Aug. 4, 1874. 

WHERE WE ARE, ‘“*The shot heard round the world,” 

Three willow-trees stand sentinel close under | When our tlag was first unfurled, 

our window. Through their flickering twigs we By its reverberating through the nations, 

see the worn Canadian road, full of ruts, hol- | Has awakened from its slumber, 

lows and ‘‘thank-you-marms;” and three feet | Where old feudal thoughts encumber, 

beyond flow the clear waters of the St. Law- | Humanity to reasoning relations. 

rence. Six miles wide they call it here at St. | For, though kings their crowns still wear, 

Peter’s lake; but the large islands not far dis- | 

tant look like the further shore. Flocks of! ints 

sheep and herds of cattle roam the islands, | 


me 


ae 
eforth indicate that man will vindicate 
His revolutionary hat— 

Full of fresh thought at that; 

little row-boats swim about at will, sometimes | To oppose is to vacate the chair. 

setting up a modest sail when the wind seems | Eh i taten need lation tn 
reliable. Three times a day an ugly little | ere BPS EPs 


Ss s mae | aced as he drains the cup 
wretch of the river, dignified by the name of Braced as he =o 


ideas beneath their hair 





all their symbols; I should like to describe to 
you the marble font in the center of the church, | 
exquisite as it was in the carving; I would tell | 
you of the immense metal pedestal directly in | 
front of the chancel, surmounted by a globe 
supporting a huge bird, but I found no one to 
tell me; so, after admiring much the artistic | 
beauty of what I saw with never an idea of 
what it meant, I was constrained to leave un- 
satisfied. 
NOTABILITIES. 

There are several houses of entertainment 
here; two of which, the “ Queen” and ‘* Barker 
House,” are about equally good. Very good 
” large, airy rooms, 
and mine host, J. P. Burnham, Esq., very at- 
;tentive to our wants. One feels perfectly at 
| home here, which is a great desideratum with 
| strangers. I met a gentleman, Mrs Mycherall, 
'who has made it a specialty to collect coins of 


; : ‘ . | Now by elevating, recreating 
the “ferry,” plies between Berthier and its vis- sai Sa . iateget 
sei oe eaten A A , Into manhood and its rights, 
a-vis, Sorel, six miles away, and thereby we | TNs 
. : r ‘sa * Out of slavery and its nights— 
have our daily mail. The ‘‘ferry” has been 3 ; ‘ 
: Spe ‘ And the czar lives the longer for his rating. 
white, but it is so no longer; it may have been | : is 
clean, but one can scarce summon credulity to | Where, then, is Slavery a chain? 
believe that; and it has a funny way of getting | When, from Georgia = Maine, 
on by means of a red uncovered paddle-wheel | Senators, complexioned with renown, 
perched high on its stern. As it turns away | Crime and craft now passed away, 
from the landing to start out for Sorel, flirting | By equal eloquence PORERG ; 
this remarkable tail, it suggests some erratic Filled withthe whitest thought, lifted from dark- 
monstrosity of the crab persuasion, backing off'| emesis: 
its dwarfish, ghastly body, and making angry | 
faces with its blinking red paddles. 
A BUCK-BOARD CART. | 
Under my window passes, as I write, a two- | 


est frown! 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Sectarianism. 


Department, is soon to leave the New Hamp- 
shire hills, where he and his family are sum- 
mering, for San Francisco, there to make his 
home, having accepted an attorneyship from the 
Central Pacific Railroad. 

Harriet Hosmer is making a grand statue for 
the woman’s department of the Centennial. It 
is called the Atrican Sybil, foreshadowing the 
freedom of her race, and the figure holds a tablet 
with the words of Lincoln, ‘‘If slavery is not 
wrong, then nothing is wrong.” 

Sidney H. Morse, formerly editor of the 
Radical, is going to Europe for a year. He has 
nearly completed a model tor a bust of Thomas 
Paine, which represents this champion of free- 
dom as a jnuch fairer and finer man than he is 
generally supposed to have been. 

Mr. Emerson has been visited by a Southern | 
lady, who was “delighted with the fluting and 
frilling of his involuted words.” This surprises 
the Detroit Post, which says that ‘‘last year he 
had his words cut bias, but with plain borders 
tastefully folded back and secured with a blue 
ribbon.” 

Col. A. H. Holt, of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed chief clerk of the Internal Revenue 
Office. For some time past he has been chief 
of one of the divisions of that office. The civil- 
service rules were applied in this case, but the 
gentleman of the largest percentages did not | 
get the place, owing, it is said, to the fact that 
Massachusetts had already too large a propor- 
tion ot clerkships in the bureau. 

When Theodore Parker married Lydia D. 
Cabot, in April, 1836, he entered in his journal 
the following rules tor his conduct towards his | 
wife—never departed from, and a good formula 
for those who come after him: 1. Never, except 
for the best of causes, to oppose my wife's will. 
2, To discharge all services for her sake freely. | 
3. Never to scold. 

Never to weary her with commands. | 


4. Never to look cross at | 
her. 5. 








; RS ; 3 Epiror oF Tut ComMONWEALTH :—I cannot 

wheeled cart, like a miniature hay-rig, with a| is BENG j 

F ‘ : doubt but you may be sufficiently familiar with 
| board across it, on which rides a brown-faced, | 3 i : 
| F : | the isms of the age to perceive the reason why 
| rough-clad Canadian woman, tugging at the | porch get 
ME RES : | the columns of Zion’s Herald have been per- 
reins in impotent exertion as she gazes up at 


| 


| emptorily closed against the following article— 


Whoever wishes for the true country-life | 


every description from all parts of the world, | the house. There must be a tax on wheels in 


| and his stronghold which he so obligingly opens Canada, so few vehicles have more than two. It} 


| to visitors would cause many an antiquarian’s is the ambition of some of the young ladies 
mouth to water! Whatis it in the human econ- | here to have a ride on a ‘‘buck-board.” 
}omy which makes your mouth water when you | form of good springy boards nailed at each end 
see anything you want, I wonder! This collec- | to the axle-tree of a pair of wheels forms a 
tion is very large and of rare value, and I doubt | ‘“‘buck-board.” As they pass, bouncing along 
if thoasands of dollars could buy it. I held in | through the ruts and hollows, they do not seem 
' my hand Roman coins antedating the Christian | Very inviting vehicles; but when, one evening, 
era; and I can’t tell you how I was thrilled as | the 
my fingers touched them. What a link between 
then and now! Whose eyes looked at them, 
| whose fingers lingered lovingly, mayhap cov- 
etously, round their golden edges? Where is 
| that dust, and why can this last longest? Crude \ 
thoughts, my friend, but who can answer? Here | 
is a little house; perhaps you wouldn't look at , 
‘it twice unless you were told that in it once | 
lived, in bitterest humiliation and contrition, the 
arch-traitor, Benedict Arnold. I won't say a 
word about him; the less anybody says the bet- THE SCENE AND THE 
ter; but that ‘‘man without a councry”’ was Before our gate lies a plank sidewalk; let no 
better off than he. This house is visited by the traveller's mind revert to the sidewalks of 
‘curious, and the present occupant courteously ; Chicago. These are sometimes three feet wide ; 
tells you all he knows about it, and lets you go | oftener two feet and a half; and the worn planks 
through the rooms, though small pleasure is it Suggest a corduroy fvot-path somewhat miti- 
‘to you to put your foot on floors trodden rest- gated by time, use and the action of the ele- 
lessly to and fro by the interdicted traitor to his 
country’s honor—the man false to his vows to 
God and man! He couldn't stay even here, 


of the seat, and a particularly long and springy 
board, there dawned upon me a possible attrac- 
; tion even in a “buck-board.” Still it must 
| needs be, as I reason, that, when there are two 
seats, although the front one, planted in the 
middle of the board, may ride easy, the back 
seat, placed exactly over the rear axle-tree, 


the roughness of the Canadian roads. 
SEASON. 


ments. 


niche made by the buildings set a little back from 


that paper of June 18th containing a para- 
graph from a communication I wrote for the 


| Commonwealth on Hygiene, and with a com- 


A plat- | 


ja restless life 


” | has lived! 
“young lord of the manor” drove to the, : 


ment as follows :— 

It seems like hearing the voice of one rising 
from the grave to read an article in the public 
prints from LaRoy Sunderland. How familiar 
his name used to be in Zion’s Herald! What 
this dark-featured little man 


early usefulness in the church had been ful- 
filled, and he had been saved from the erratic 


Would that the promise of his | 


6. To promote her piety. 7. To bear her bur- 
/dens. 8. Tooverlook her foibles. 9. To love, 
| cherish and ever defend her. 10. To remember 
| her always most affectionately in my prayers ; 
| thus, God willing, we shall be blessed. i 





The venerable John G. Palfrey was born in 
Boston, May 2, 1796, and graduated at Harvard 
| University in 1815. He is the grandson of Col. 
| William Palfrey, Paymaster-general of the 
| Revolutionary army and aide to Washington. 
| He was settled over the Brattle street (Unitari- 
| an) church, Boston, for twelve years, being the 
| successor to Edward Everett. He was Dexter 
Professor of sacred literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity from 1831-9, since resigning which he 


suhn’s sister Fanny, and others, are drawn in 
colors that make them live -before our eyes, 
and it is hard, in reading their real histories 
afterward, to divest one’s-self of the feeling that 
Charles Auchester’s story was the true one, it is 
so perfect. ‘‘Rumor,” another musical novel 
by the same author, has Beethoven and Louis 
Napoleon for its central figures, while Disraeli 
and other great and small notables are dramatis 
The task of presenting Beethoven is 
audacious to attempt. He appears here as in- 
carnate pride, yet with the completest self-sac- 
rifice; and if the picture is less satisfactorily 
done than Mendelssohn’s, it is because the ele- 


persone. 


ments are so complex, and the influence 
mighty. It certainly was an audacious idea to 
introduce the great composer and Louis Napo- 


so 


leon upon the same scene, and, still more, to 
make them rivals in love. 
some notable a version of the 
“Adelaide,” is a striking interpretation of pas- 
sionate love-dreams. Ail that America knows 
of this novelist is due to an Atlantic Monthly 
arsicle written by Harriet Prescott, about fifteen 
years ago. 


The book contains 
poems; one, 





ART NOTES. 

William Bradford is at present in London. 

Walter F. Lansil is hard at work sketching 
along the Eastern shore, and will surprise his 
friends with the progress he has made, when he 
returns, next autunin. 

Ordway’s realistic ‘‘ Pasture in Manchester ” 
is still at Williams & Everett's gallery, and may 
be safely set down as the best picture ever 
painted by that artist, who, by the way, is now 
sojourning and sketching at North Conway. 

F. H. DeHass has just finished a picture of a 
scene on the Long Island shure, in which the 


| waves appear breaking over a broad s&ndy 


beach, and just outside the breakers two fisliing 
boats are at anchor, with their crews on the 
lookout for schools of moss-burkers. The #ky 
is clear and the water is transparent. 

T. R. Gould’s **‘ West Wind,” in faultless 
marble, is one of the attractions at Williams & 
Everett’s. It is in most respects an admirable 
work, though the captious critic might, perhaps, 
find points to discuss with the artist. The head 


| and bust are beautifully modelled and the posi- 


tion graceful. The statue is destined to live. 
Mr. Gould has several orders for copies. 

A Venus of Milo controversy rages in Paris 
as to whether that famous statue was originally 
an isolated figure or formed part of a group. 
Endless documents have been brought forward, 


| door, with shining wheels, richly painted ends | 


| would get no modification or amelioration of, 


Crowding along by the houses, grazing | 
piazzas and doorsteps, fitting into every jog and | 


paths into which his feet in mature and old 
age have wandered! His strange life, so long | 
protracted, although he was little more than | 
/a skeleton twenty years ago, is a singular com- 
mentary on what he says in the papers. j 

To this implication I replied in a ‘‘Fraternal” | 
to the editor, in which I stated that 1 had never 
repudiated Zion’s Herald, and in which 1} 
reminded him of the fact that the Methodist | 
| Church was indebted to that same “little man” | 
for the position it now maintains in behalf of | 
theological education and anti-slavery. And, | 
for having inaugurated these movements, I was 
bitterly persecuted by this sect fur the space of, 
seven years. Nor could I see the justice or | 


consistency in censuring me for having left the | 
church while there were no censures made of 
the church for its persecution. My ‘‘Fraternal’”’ 
was published in a mutilated form; and hence | 


| this complaint, which my //erald friend has flatly 


| ical services and historical investigations. 





has devoted himself to duties connected with Lae - ee ee — 
periodical literature, theological treatises, polit- | respecting the papas has at length been ancer- 

Was ered. It mentions that the remains of the left 
editor of the North American Review from 1835 | #*™ and hand holding an apple were found at 
to 1848, member of Massachusetts Legislature | “© Same time as the torso. It is thought that 
several years, Secretary of the Commonwealth the form of the arm and hands points to the 
1844-48, 1847-49, and 
Postmaster at Boston 1861-67. Among other 
works he has published a ‘‘History of Brattle 
Street Church,” “Life of Col. William Palfrey,” | Mr. Steell, an Edinburgh sculptor, is making 
‘Lectures on the Jewish Scriptures and Antiqui- | 4 statue of Robert Burns for the New York 
ties,” ‘Evidences of Christianity,” ‘‘Review of | Central Park, upon the order of the Scotchmen 
Lord Mahon’s History of New England” (which | of America. A correspondent says of Mr. 
Sharles Sumner once said was one of the best | Steell that for years past the idea that he is now 
working out to represent the great Scottish 
poet had been in his thoughts an 4 and 
tormed partof his dreams by night. e head 
instantly rivets the gaze; it is so full of charac- 


member of Congress 


der of some other figure at her left, probably 
| Mars. 


specimens of criticism which our country has | 
produced), anda ‘‘History of Colonial New Eng- 
land,” in four volumes. 





ter and life-like force. 


SOCIETY ANDVACATION NOTES. 





Venus being in a leaning position on the shoul§ | 


The more the work is, 


anes o Neate ease Pt nes nonirni tien lite Reeonet there ating eli tenine egeniior eisai ms 


and foreign soil received his dying and wasted 
| frame. 

THE LUMBER SUPPLY. 
We have always heard of the immense tim- 


ber lands of Maine, and have long had an ad- | 


miration for the stalwart lumber-men whose 
record was so fair in our late war, but I was 
hardly prepared to see such aggregate quanti- 
ties. The river is lined with great logs, long 


and straight anj huge; and I learned that by | 


actual survey three hundred and fifty million 
(350,000,000) feet of lumber have floated down 
from the upper St. Jolin this season! Truly, 


don’t let’s talk yet awhile about the wood giv- , 


ing out—J think it will last a year or two longer. 
| If those figures look large to you who have to 
| pay twelve or fifteen dollars a cord, then I must 
\tell you that the above computation is small, 


perp pre penn stn ny wena 


the road, it goes edging along in a shambling, | ie ae 
| shame-faced manner very trying to footsteps | 
‘unsteady or unaccustomed. Following down 
the road a half-mile, just before it is lost in 
fields and turning away from the river, we find 
the ‘‘manor.” Level, fertile lands, ornamented | 
' wich scattered trees, ash, oak and elm; avenues 
bordered with willows, and a little river flowing 
through to the St. Lawrence —this is ‘‘the 
manor.” Haymaking is just beginning; but 
the grass of the manor is, as yet, mostly uncut, 
and waves in smiling plenty under the graceful 
‘trees. The manor-house is old and insignifi- 
cant; a cottage with rows of dormer windows | 
in the roof, and entrance at the front door ef- | : . : 
| fected by means of a wide board and slats nailed ‘es hain - ‘sar _ oo d pppoe 5 Be ae 
‘thereon, like the narrower ones used in ‘‘the| alteration, it is not likely that I should have 
States” chiefly for chickens to ascend to the | felt myself called upon to make any further 


refused to print in his paper. 





COMPLAINT. 

Propriium humani ingenii est odisse quem 
leseris. ‘‘Itisin the nature of man to hate the 
individual he has injured.” 

Epiror or Zios’s Heratp:—I have heard 
it said that, when denied all sympathy and jus- 
tice, there may yet remain to us one right, of 
which no one can deprive us, and that is the 
right of complaint. You remember the stand- 
point maintained in Congress by the ‘‘old man 
{ eloquent” on the right of slaves in this regard. 
But, if there be in human nature a tendency 
often to hate those whom we have injured, I 
can see how this may be equally true of Chris- 
tian sects. Did the Popish church ever forgive 
one whom it had persecuted? 


| Independence in dress is a noticeable im- 
| provement in the polite code of all watering- 
places this year. People wear what they please, 
and are not disgraced if it is their ‘told clothes,” 


while there are plenty of snobs, on the con- | 


trary, who carry four fresh toilets per day and 
| scorn to be seen twice in the same rig. 


| **Sunrise, sir,” says the colored porter at a! 


Catskill Mountain house, beating at your door 
in the early dawn. ‘‘Well, what of it?” says 
Jones, jumping out of bed. 
says the porter, ‘‘only it’s the rule of the house 
to notify guests to see the sight.” ‘The deuce 
it is!” says Jones, jumping into bed again. 


Mechlin lace is again revived and is very 


‘‘Nothing, sir,” | 


studied the more one realizes that the statue 
will be by far the best representation of Scot- 


land’s national bard that has ever been at-,| 
There is nothing mean or ignoble , 


| tempted. 
about it. 
of genius beam from every lineament. 
| is not only physical resemblance, but the men- 
| tal powers of the poet appear also to be grasped 
and substantiated. Robert Burns stands before 
the observer as he lived and moved and thought. 
The statue is a history as well as a portrait. 


The dignity of manhood and the halo 


| of the artist, to permeate each feature, vivifying 
| it, and to produce an entire impersonation which 
‘is truth itself. The work inspires fresh admira- 


There | 


The soul which prompted the world-enduring | 
utterances of the poet seems, through the skill | 


which is instructive and entertaining alike. He 
depicts the scene of the Mill River disaster of 
May 16 last by a map and full description, and 
in fifteen chapters illustrates and narrates all 
worth knowing of the routes contemplated.— 
Springfield, New England Publishing Co. 

A correspondent lately took occasion to com- 
mend highly Edward A. Freeman’s historical 
course for schools. His /listory of Germany, 
or, rather, that by James Sime, M.A., which 
Mr. Freeman edits, is entitled to the 
praise. 


same 
It puts forth clear and correct views, 
in simple and direct language, concerning this 
powerful nation, and brings the narrative down 
to the present time. Itis all entertaining, even 
fascinating, and very readable.—A.Williams & 
Co. have it from Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


edition of the new and popular story by the au- 
thor of “John Halifax,” My Mother and I. It 
is one of the simplest of tales, with very few 
incidents, and hardly the semblance of a plot. 
It is the record of a young girl's life, whose love 
for her mother makes all trials, even the sad 
ending of her hope of a dearer love still, bear- 
able. Like all the author’s work, it is most 
delicately finished, and is pure and healthful in 
tone.—A. Williams & Co. 

The Unttarian Review and Religious Maga- 
zine, for August, appears under the editorial 
supervision of Rev. Ilenry W. Foote, an excel- 
lent choice by the proprietor, and worthy a man 
to the profession born. The Publishing Com- 
mittee of the American Unitarian Association 
favored the selection of Mr. Foote, who will 
have the codperation of the old contributors 
under Mr. Lowe's direction. ‘The number ex- 
hibits a catholicity of statement united with a 
general ability that augurs well for the future of 
the magazine.—Boston, L. C. Bowles. 

The second of the charming ‘‘Bric-a-brac” 
series of popular works, edited by Richard 
Henry Stoddard, and published most tastefully 
by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. of New York, 
is entitled Avecdote Biographies of Thackeray 
and Dickens. Like Reminis- 
cences of Chorley, Planche and Young,” 


the * Personal 
we 
have a delightfal resumé of personal experience 
and observation by eminent men of other most 
eminent men. All is kindly, genial and affee 
tionate in tone; and the pleasant incidents nar 
rated make one feel more tenderly towards his 
fellow-men, even, than is his wont. One hundred 
and ninety-six pages are given to Thackeray, and 
one hundred and fourteen to Dickens, and in 
these are recorded the best sayings concerning, 
and the best things done by, these really great 
authors. Hours of delightful communion can 
be had with them by a perusal of this work, 
which all lovers of the subjects should keep 
continually by them.—A. Williams & Co. 
Antonina ; or, The Fall of Rome, by Wilkie 
Collins, is another of Harper & Brothers’ illus- 
trated library edition of this author's works. Its 
chief attraction is found in its pictures of Rome, 
Roman society, effeminacy and worthlessness, 
at the time when Alaric invaded Italy. To 
these may be added its pictures and sketches of 
the Goths. 
work is Ulpius, the fanatical pagan; and in the 


The most striking character in the 


description of his interview with Alaric we have 
one of the most effective scenes. ‘Those who 
can be interested in truthful sketches of the 
Goths, and of the fearfully demoralized condi- 
tion of Rome, its rulers and its aristocracy, at 
the beginning of the fifth century, will find con- 
stant illustrations of the intelligence and power 
of Wilkie Collins as a writer. It can rank with 
the best historical romances, and shows that the 
author has a field of research and description as 
yet almost wholly unexplored.—For sale by 
Williams. 

Another of the handsome volumes of adven- 
ture or exploration which of late have been 
given the reading world so creditably by Harper 
& Brothers is Arctic Heperiences, containing 
Capt. George E. Tyson’s wonderful drift on the 
ice-floe, a history of the ‘*Polaris” expedition, 
the cruise of the ‘‘Tigress,” and rescue of the 
**Polaris” survivors, with a general Arctic chro- 
nology—the whole edited by E. Vale Blake— 
and illustrations of rare skill, power and beauty. 
The first chapter is devoted to the Arctic chro- 
nology, and is very interesting as a record of 
perilous successes and even more perilous fail- 
With the second 
and 


ures in the northern latitudes. 
chapter begins Captain Tyson’s journal 
notes, in which he relates his early Arctic ex- 
periences, beginning with his first voyage, when 
he was twenty-one years old, tv Greenland and’ 
its adjacent seas, with incidents of his subse- 
quent adventures as seaman, mate and captain, 
until 1871, when he sailed in the ship ‘‘Perri- 
winkle,” afterwards ‘‘Polaris,” under the com- 
mand of Charles Francis Hall, in an explora- 
tion towards the North Pole. It would appear 
from the story that Captain Hall was from the 
start seriously embarrassed by the want of har- 
mony among his company, and by insubordina- 
| tion and jeaious distrust of himself on the part 
of some of them; and though it is not stated in 
so many words, one cannot help inferring that 
Captain Sidney O. Buddington, the sailing-mas- 
ter, was the instigator of much of the trouble. 
Dr. Emil Bessel, the chief of the scientific 
| corps, also, was not a peacemaker, apparently, 
These two men, if differ- 





among the company. 
| ently minded, could have made a happy and 
|united family of these adventurers. Captain 
| Tyson's narrative of the voyage of the ‘‘Po- 
laris,” and of the subsequent ice-floe drift, is a 
plain statement of the facts, without any at- 
tempt at elegance of composition, but so told as 
to give a distinct impression of the frightful 
hardships and perils which the party endured. 
The narrative is thrilling in the extreme, even 
more wonderful and hardly less exciting than 
Dr. Kane's well remembered story of Arctic ad- 
venture. A biographical sketch of Capt. Hall, 
with an account of his illness, death and burial, 
_is deeply interesting. The editor has happily 


combined his information in such way as to 
| present a work than which none can be more 
wonderful and exciting. Romance pales before 
the absolute truth of these perilous experiences. 
It seems to us that the youth of our day pe- 
rusing these startling experiences will recall 
| them in after years as among the most fascinat- 
jing of all their reading. The volume in its 


fashionable ; the flower is formed by a flat thread, | tion for the man it represents, for his truly | mechanical execution is simply elegant. —A. 


and gives it an appearance of embroidery. It 


Scottish poetry and nobility of character. 


Williams & Co. will show it. 


Harper & Brothers publish a paper cover — 
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The Tilton-Beecher Scandal. 

Strange to say, Mr. Moulton declines abso- 
lutely to make @ statement to the investigating 
committee for fear of permanently estranging 
Tilton and Beecher, when he thinks they should 
be brought together, and seems to ‘believe it 
possible! Mr. Beecher consequently makes 
his statement without further delay, which is 
long, and evidently sincere. It covers the 
whole controversy, and meets the strong points 
against him with frankness and courage. He 
reaffirms his entire innocence of any discredi- 
table act—remarking that ‘sit is sufficient to 
say that at no interview which ever took place 
between Mrs. Tilton and myself did anything 
occur which might not have occurred with per- 
fect propriety between a brother and sister, 
between a father and child, or between a man 
of honor and the wife of his best friend; nor 
did anything ever happen which she or I ought 
to conceal from her husband.” He charges 
that all the allegations against him are part of 
a deep and persistent conspiracy. That this 
was 80 must appear from subsequent evidence, 
if at all. Mr. Beecher states that the cele- 
brated “letter of confession and apology,” a8 
it is called, was but a series of exclamations 
to Moulton, when he was convinced he had been 
instrumental in breaking up the Tilton family, 
and were taken down by him, not always cor- 
rectly as to words or meaning, but substantially 
so; to which, at the bottom of the sheet, he 
appended a line and bis signature, at the request 


of Moulton, to show to Tilton to ‘prove that he | 


desired only his happiness and return to pros- 
perity. 

The statement of Mr. Beecher must do much 
to restore him to the confidence of the commu- 
nity. It is undoubtedly a severe trial to him te 
make known his connection with this dreadful 
affair, for all along he appears to have been 
actuated by a sincere desire to reconcile his old 
friends and parishioners; but he makes 80 
straightforward an explanation of what before 
seemed mysterious and unfathomable, that, aside 
trom his hitherto unquestioned character, which 
should prove his best defence, it will be gener- 
ally accepted as an honest interpretation of his 
conduct. It is an unspeakable relief to feel 
that this eminent man is not likely to go into 
retiracy with a vague suspicion of apostasy and 
guilt hanging over his head. We would have 
had him speak earlier, for the peace of the com- 
munity; but, speaking late, he has spoken con- 
clusively. Mr. Tilton, if sincere in his allega- 
tions, must be a wretched victim of delusion 
born of his egotism and jealousy. However, 
the climax of the scandal has been reached, and 
the verdict is likely to be for Mr. Beecher. 


A New Danger at the South. 

The Secretary of the National Grange of the 
Patrons of Husbandry states that the number of 
grange organizations throughout the country is 
very rapidly increasing. During the month of 
July, alone, five hundred new lodges were con- 
stituted.. These accessions were chiefly in the 
Southern States. ‘There are now 20,000 lodges 
in the whole country, including an aggregate 
membership of 800,000 persons. The colored 
Southern politicians at Washington state that 
only white persons are admitted to these 
granges, and that they are consequently re- 
garded by the colored people with much dis- 
trust. A friend of ours who had occasion to 
confer with the granges upon a matter of public 
concern, tells us that he was surprised and 
shocked at the answers he received from those 
in the Southern States. They were uniformly 
disrespectful and contemptuous towards the 
North, its aims and desires, profane and vulgar, 
and of the general character of the missives so 
well remembered before the war towards all at 
the North not known to be sympathetic with 
Southern institutions. They all breathed a tone 
of defiance, and of a purpose yet to vindicate the 
deteat of the rebellion..- 

These facts show conclusively what has been 
generally suspected, that the Southern fire-eat- 
ers are availing themselves of the new grange 
movement as a convenient organization for se- 
cret reorganization and retalitory measures 
against the North, and all who sympathize with 
the North, especially the colored population, 
late their slaves, whom they cannot bear to see 
laboring quietly and advantageously as freemen. 
All over the South there have lately broken out 
troubles withthe blacks. In no case does there 
seem to be offence given by them; but in every 
instance, almost without exception, they are the 
sufferers. Blacks are killed, and no whites. 
Cottages of blacks are burned, but noywhite 
man’s house. Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi 
and Louisiana are the chief scenes of this vio- 
lence. The poor colored men everywhere are 
the victims—shot at night in their houses; shot 
in the daytime, in the fields, while at work; shot 
on the road, or hung to a tree, while proceeding 
quietly to their humble tasks. 

It seems to us that the South is again to be- 
come a field of blood and violence. Silently, 
secretly, irresistibly, the whites are regaining 
an ascendency which, if some measures are not 
adopted to hold them in check, forebodes only 
extermination to the blacks. They are now in 
control of several of the so-called ‘‘reconstruct- 
ed” States. Wherever they have gained the 
mastery, as in Virginia, Georgia and Alabama, 
there is no equality, no deference, no safety, 
scarcely, forthe blacks. They are hunted down, 
vatracised, robbed, murdered, with impunity. 
A warof races has commenced, with the offend- 
‘es all of one color, and the victims all of anoth- 
er! We could fill our columns with the sad- 
dening details, but we forbear. The simple 
statement, and the daily papers as corrobora- 
tive evidence, are enough. The Republican 
party cannot yet entertain the idea of dismew- 
berment, nor of retiring from an anti-slavery con- 
test not yet concluded. 








State Politics. 

It is more and more manifest as the summer 
wanes, and active business and professional 
gentlemen confer at watering-places, camp- 
meetings, and wherever else they resort in the 
dog-day season, that, as we suggested a month 
ago, Thomas Talbot is the most available can- 
didate of the Republicans for the next Governor 
of this State that has yet been named. Mr. 
Pierce does not desire to leave Congress; Mr. 
Sanford has not a wide acquaintance among the 
men that go to State conventions; and Mr. 
Rice is reserved by his warm friends for a can- 
vass where there will be likely to be less ob- 
structions to a full Republican vote. They are 
all excellent men, and either would make a use- 
ful, practical and intelligent Executive—Mr. 
Rice, in particular, adding to those qualities a 
brilliant oratorical renown that recalls some of 
the golden epochs in this regard in this State. 

Mr. Talbot stands out, therefore, under these 
circumstances, as peculiarly situated for the 
concentration of the favor of the mass of the 
Republican party. There is no question of his 
sympathy with the prohibitory liquor-law ; and 
though some of our associates in the party deem 
this an element of weakness, we regard it as a 
positive strength, for, as we have before re- 
marked, we cannot doubt a majority of the peo- 
ple of this State are in favor of that law. Cer- 
tainly a better opportunity to test the sentiment 
of the State on this issue cannot be offered than 
in the candidacy of Mr. Talbot; for it is uni- 
versally admitted by friend and opponent that 
he is as a man one of the most excellent that 
could be named for responsible trusts. He is a 
sound business man, a generous philanthro- 
pist, and an estimable neighbor and friend. 
Could he be defeated, therefore, it must come 
from his position on the temperance question. 
Such a result we can recognize only when it is 
experienced. 

Those who inveigh the loudest against Mr. 
Talbot for hia prohibitory law position, claim- 
ing that a majority of the people are not for 
that enactment, overlook, we think, alarge con- 


tive, discovery of any sort soon becomes uni- 
versal property. Conveniences for one quickly | rres.—In the second volume of Vice-President 
multiply for the many. A popular book, coined | Wilson’s history of the Anti-Slavery cause in 
in some quiet nook, is translated into various | this country—the ‘‘Rise and Fall of the Slave 
The | Power”—he relates that about the first of July, 
test-telegram of a mile stretches round the 1848, some weeks after the nomination of Gen. 
globe. The magnifier of a fly’s leg is trans- Taylor, Mr. Charles Allen of Mass., with him- 
formed into an eye which sweeps the stiller | self, the seceding delegates, ‘‘upon a pressing 
regions. The instruments which coaxed the | invitation of Fletcher Webster,” called to see 
aun to delineate our features now reveal the Mr. Webster concerning political affairs. The 


languages, and is read in obscure hamlets. 


stituency in this State whose position may be 
anomalous ard inconsistent, but who, neverthe- 
less, exist, and have a conservative, restraining 
influence in favor of the law. They are the 
men who are not, practically, prohibitionists, 
but who want the law for 
quiet of the communities in which th 
Massachusetts is full of small manu 
villages; every stream is made to do i 
share of the work of the world. Now, to 
the work-people, many of them of foreign birth, 
in such communities temperate and industrious, 
the owners, and agents, and forenmen, find the 
prohibitory law a great help. Dog- 
tippling-shops can easily be suppressed. The 
temptations which might even come to their 
own children from saloons and oyster-houses, 
and their concomitants, can easily be removed 
by the same statute. The capitalist, or agent, 
may well say, and does say it, ‘‘I cannot afford to 
have this prolific source of idleness and crime 
obtain a foothold in thisgyillage. It is debase- 
ment to the work-people; it is hazard to my 
own children; it is loss to the productiveness’ 
of the community. I want the law to put its 
iron hand on these nuisances.” The same man 
will probably tell you in perfect candor that 
he is not a temperance man; that he can obtain 
all the spirits he wants for personal or family 
use; and that when needed he shall buy them. 
Nor does he refuse to serve wine to his guests, 
nor decline to accept the same when he dines 
with friends in the city. He simply means to 
use the instrumentality of the law to protect the 
capital and industry in his own small town, and 
prevent an influx of drinking and vice by its 
supersedure by any other system—as has in- 
variably been the case. 

Now, we admit, the purist and the license-law 
man will exclaim, in unison, that such a per- 
sonal career is theyheight of inconsistency and 
hypocrisy. Not wholly, good friends! The 
man simply uses the means the law devises for 
the safety and welfare of the community. He 
does not disguise his individual habits, nor his 
opinion of all sumptuary laws. He says, rather, 
in this:matter‘self-preservation'is the first law 
of nature. And he preserves himself by allow- 
ing no risk to his capital, nor detriment to that 
labor which his capital commands. We know 
just such men as we have described. We have 
heard from a member of the Democratic party, 
with sons growing up,* just such a definition of 
position as we have narrated. The class of men 
who"occupy this;ground are not insignificant in 
numbers, though they are generally quiet and 
attentive to their business. When the test 
comes whether they will sustain such a man as 
Mr. Talbot, a brother manufacturer, who be- 
lieves in the‘law not only as a moral,lever, but 
as a protective institution, they will be found at 
the caucuses, and their influence will, in con- 
junction with others, be potent enough to carry 
the State convention by an overwhelming vote. 
Another point. Some of the opponents of 
Mr. Talbot talk as though half-a-dozen Con- 
gressional districts were in danger from his 
nomination. If it be true, as we think, that 
prohibition dominates this State, the rally of 
the friends of that cause for Mr. Talbot, their 
champion, will save all the interior districts, as 
the reserved Republican vote will be largely out 
from the pregnant issue involved ; while in the 
two Boston districts, in all human probability, 
no man will be in nomination by either party 
who is not in sympathy with a license system. 
The disparity of numbers in the city between 
license men and prohibitionists is so great that, 
save to illustrate a principle, it would be folly 
to attempt to elect a prohibitionist who carried 
his convictions into practice. 

We anticipate, then, that Mr. Talbot will be 
nominated by the Republican convention; that 
he will be elected} by at}least twenty thousand 
majority; and that, asa man of decision and 
pluck, generous instincts and business aptitude, 
he will have at least five thousand more votes 
than any other man that can be nominated with 
his views on the liquor question. 





The Redeeming Germ. 

Spite of the errors committed through greed, 
fraud, animalism, hereditary proclivities, and 
those abnormal conditions which make the 
lion and tiger tame beside unprovoked human 
beings, we cannot but be sure that there is 
a saving principle which, under fayorable cir- 
cumstances, without vicariousness, fear ros- 
pective reward, will spring into activity, an 
gradually or with sudden impulse commence ifs 
regenerative processes. This train of thou 
was suggested by arecent experience. Towa’ 
the small hours of the morning our neighbor- 
hood was awakened by the sharp voices of a 
band of unfortunates. Their shrill notes pierced 
the ear like daggers, vibrated along the nerves, 
and aroused reflections so replete with sorrow 
and pity as to shake the whole organism. With 
every verse the quantity of sound diminished 
and the quality increased. The singers seemed 
to catch the inspiration of their own words till 
they were bathed in pathos, and a sweet peace 
succeeded the frantic prelude. For a moment, 
at least, they were subdued, and if for once, 
why not again and again? May they not rec- 
ognize the difference between innocence and 
guilt, and be drawn by those tender pleadings 
of the soul which steal in unawares and be- 
come master, judge and jury? Can they always 
resist the higher, and wilfully pursue the lower? 
It would be an insult to our common nature 
to asscrt this. Time in many law-cases is pro- 
nounced a gain. It is doubly so in the check- 
ered careers of personalities. We see it within 
the three-score and ten; what may we not 
expeet in the grand margin which eternity 
provides? Surely deformity must be metamor- 
phosed into grace in the long probations allowed. 
Then, we become more and more susceptible to 
influences within, around and above. The very 
air is filled with that which permeates minutest 
crevices. The elements in their delicate or 
severe moods affect us simultaneously ; we are 
soothed or awed. Great calamities are whis- 
pered broadcast and move all hearts. There is 
a silent power forever in full play; we behold 
nothing, yet are often strangely exercised. We 
are blithe and happy, or sad and miserable, be- 
yond our wont. We involuntarily enter spheres 
and commingle where intercourse is outwardly 
denied. The thoughts and feelings of others 
touch us like white-winged doves. Virtue goes 
out of those who unconsciously bestow; and 
they in time receive from quarters they least 
expect. Warmth, light, air, diffuse to their 
utmost; we cannot detect their channels, yet 
benefit by their gratuities. Thus, with our- 
selves, we are perpetual forces; in our cells, 
chambers, and under lock and key, while we 
fancy we are alone, as we are in one sense, we 
are continually imparting. What, say the se- 
cretive, can no veils hide us? are we always on 
exhibition? do we bring about changes inde- 
pendent of our will? Yes, and all the better; 
for temptations have little ground upon which 
to stand. We are never really negative, al- 
though often so apparently. 
guard over the very instants of our lives; in 
other words, to base our animus upon such solid 
premises that-even automatic actions shall be in 
the proper line. 
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mutual obligation runs through our entire his- 
torical records, but the practical illustration 
must be augmented from age to age. 


jority are on the alert, and, whatever the mo- 


‘ port of education. 
We need to keep | elected for the ensuing year: President—Wil- 
liam T. Harris, Missouri; Secretary—W. R. 


Massachusetts; Vice-Presidents — C. S. Vena- 
: ble, Virginia; J. M. Fleming, Tennessee; Geo. 
Partial observation affords a gloomy prospect | Thatcher, Iowa; Miss C. A. Keeler, Ohio; Jas. 
for mankind; but from a wider outlook the Cruikshank, New York; A. C. Shortridge, In- 
scene is quite altered. It is undoubtedly true diana; Miss Anna P. Diehl, Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
that there is a more general sentiment of brother- M. A. Perkins, Detroit; Miss M. A. Stone, 
hood in near and remote quarters. The idea of Connecticut; J. K. Gilson, South Carolina; T. 
W. Cardoza, Mississippi; and Alexander Hogg, 
Alabama. 
The ma- | next place of meeting. 


hut 
dwellings for the masses. 
swered their end, 
constantly followed; but we look now for an 


Rush-torches an- 





our disp ies pel the same without money. 
The poorest need not bear a tooth-ache for want 
of funds. While thousands are expended in 


forgotten. The brightest are enlightened in 
our universities, and the idiotic are taught in 
special schools. The dumb have a language, 
and the blind raised letters. We couple pun- 
ishment with reform, and restraint with the hope 
of cure. Amelioration and decided improve- 
ment are energizing factors, and fortify many 
for undertakings which almost preclude the 
idea of success. Nought should discourage 
when we take a retrospect of only half a cen- 
tury. 
accomplished! We have gigantic moral tasks. 
How to bring them about is only answered by 
the echo of our question. 
will finally open and the conquest will be made. 
War shall become a myth; intemperance a dis- 


Ghost. 


less necessity, not an ignominious thrail. 


We are not to utterly condemn any. 
backs. 


ferent health. 
could recognize this dominant race. 


mind, body, spirit. 
from its very exul erance. 
but harmoniously developed creations. 
and aid of diversity. 


the Infinite. 


in its native abode. 


cure themselves. 


ignore one another. 


coming. 
and must absorb of its characteristics. 


to the superficial observer. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


the interests of labor as viewed from a politica 
standpoint. 
cupied the chair. 


Architect Mullett’s interference with the nationa 


omen and children. 


resolutions. 
R. Alger of Boston, and others. 


the convention adjourned. 


wheeled buggy. 
sized, nine years old; the other goodly-sized, 
six years. They pulled evenly-well together, 
‘and went over the ground at not much less than 
a 2.40 gait. They were the admiration of the 
road. A peculiarity of the harnessing was that 
neither horse was encumbered with a check- 
rein, nor bewildered by blinkers for the eyes. 
As a consequence, the fine animals were per- 
fectly free and natural, and had the opportunity 
to show their neat proportions without con- 
straints of any kind. They had become per- 
fectly easy in the improved harnessing, and one 
could see that their unfettered light and free 
play of necks was most conducive to their com- 
fort as well as protection. It was really a satis- 
faction to see their lustrous and intelligent eyes 
take in the entire circuit of their horizon. They 
showed no fear of anything on the road, nor in 
the fields or houses by the wayside. The fact 
is a suggestion to all hutaane people. This 
handsome span was driven by our friend, Joseph 
F. Paul, Esq., of this city. 


NationaL Epucation.—The meeting of the 
National Educational Association, at Detroit, 
last week, seems to have been one of the most 
successful yet held. The more important pa- 
pers presented were by Rev. Dr. George P. 
Hays of Pennsylvania, on Upper Schools, being 
the report of a committee appointed last year to 
consider this subject; by Rev. Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body of Massachusetts, on Elective Studies; by 
Hon. A. D. White of New York, on a National 
University, taking strong ground in favor of 
one; and by Dr. E. H. Clarke of Massachu- 
setts, on the Relation of Sex to Education. 
These papers were followed by discussions, in 
which many of the leading members of the as- 
sociation participated. The resolutions adopted | 
declare in favor of a national university, and 
ask Congress to set apart a portion of the 
public lands asa perpetual fund for the sup- 
The following officers were 


Abbot, Virginia; Treasurer— A. R. Marble, 


Richmond, Va., was selected as the 


Daxter Werester’s Free-Som Proctivi- 











In its complement what strides will be 


No matter; the way 


grace; the social evil a sin against the Holy 
We shall have the largest liberty in 
state and church. Marriage will not be a legal 
contract, but a divine unity; pauperism shall be 
exceptional ; self-supportthe rule ; labor a price- 
The 
disparity will lessen between those who own 
kingdoms and the converse whose six-feet 
graves must be a charity. The moral code is 
to surge from topmost pinnacle to lowest depths. 
There are 
too many causes which are temporary draw- 
We are unstable, and have the frailties 
which adhere to birth, surroundings and indif- 
A million years hence no one 
Our dis- 
tant successors will be better born, sound in 
Existence will be a delight 
Subjects will be 
equal to what is required; glad to exert every 
limb and faculty. They will stand firm amid 
conflict and bear their lot manfully and woman- 
ly. They will not be pigmies nor monsters, 
There 
will be no quarrel about sex; each will thor- 
oughly respect the other, and accept the gift 
Religion will be warp 
and woof of daily transactions, and in their 
own way scions will acknowledge and serve 
Aye, further, get into rapport 
therewith and enter the holy of holies! Theol- 
ogy, sectarianism, may shrivel up and consume, 
but the essence of piety is inwrought and dwells 


Forward is our destiny, and progress is not 
romance but reality. Great evils are said to 
Is there not an internal sov- 
ereign, call it what we choose, which will lead 
the road and command acquiescence—nay, which 
virtually asks for the true, and will gladly adopt 
and utilize? We believe in God the Father, 
man our kinsman, and trust in them both. The 
former will never forsake us, and we shall not 
Together we shall go on, 
amid countless obstacles, but certainly over- 
We are already in the spiritual realm 
We 
shall enter largely into its arenas, and conse- 
quently assist the individual and the commu- 
nity. Redeeming germs will be manifest even 


Tue Lasor-ReForMERs IN Councit.—Some 
forty or fifty delegates to a State convention 
met at Framingham on Wednesday to discuss 


George E. McNeil of Boston, oc- 
Resolutions were adopted 
demanding the eight-hour system for all, half- 
time schools in all factories, an overhauling of 


eight-hour law, retention of the Hoosac tunnel 
by the State, reserving of the public lands, a 
sirculating medium issued directly to the people, 
ferrointing a committee of five to observe labor 
legislation, and naming nine Senators who de- 
feated ten-hour-factory legislation in behalf of 
After a long discussion 
s to the advisability of nominating a State 
tket it was negatived by a vote of 12 to 15. 
fessrs. E. M. Chamberlin, H. B. Maglathlin, 
Ira Stewart, John Marshall and E. D. Linton 
were appointed a committee to carry out the 
The old State Central Committee 
was reélected, with the addition of Rev. William 
An additional 
(woman-suffrage) resolution was adopted, and 


Anti-CRUELTY TO ANnimMaLs.—We had the 
satisfaction of riding behind a pair of fine bay 
mares, the other day, attached to a light four- 
One of the mares was small- 


secrets of sub-marine gems. Between the log-| great statesman commended very highly the | parent consultation between the two, 
and the palace we demand comfortable | resolutions and address of the Worcester con- tient, the other as doctor, Carlo, the dog, com-| mind that this is not only an exhibition, but 


vention of June 28th (drawn up, says Mr. Wil- 


the men who had participated in that convention 


the protection and | advance even upon gas. Think of the lumber- | as his personal friends. He complained to Mr. 
ey reside. | ing locomotion of the past, and the lightning | Wilson that ‘‘there had never been a North; 
facturing | traius of to-day, to say nothing of the schemes that, when he and others had striven to resist 
ts full | which science will help to consummate! Wealth | the demands of the South, they had been over- 
keep | pays fabulous prices for surgical operations, but | borne by Northern men,” and he expressed a 


doubt whether the proposed Buffalo convention 
(which was held about six weeks after this re- 
markable conversation, and which nominated 


holes and | foreign trade, humble home-excursions are not} Van Buren and Adams for President and Vice- 


President) ‘‘could so concentrate public senti- 
ment as to sustain those who were true to 
Northern rights and interests.” He hoped this 
could be done; and even after the Buffal> con- 
vention told some of his friends that he could 
stand on its platform, of which the ‘‘ Wilmot 
proviso” was the corner-stone. Tiis statement 
shows how completely Mr. Webster sunk his 
convictions immediately after for the bauble of 
a Presidential nomination, which he could not 
get! 





State Exemption FroM Taxation.—The 
leaven infused into the body politic by the ar- 
guments of Mr. Josiah P. Quincy, Mr. F. E. 
Abbot, and others, has certainly ‘‘ leavened the 
whole lump.” It will be recalled that the hear- 
ings granted at the late session of the Legisla- 
ture upon the subject of reform in taxation, 
with special reference to repealing the present 
exemptions of ecclesiastical and educational 
property, ended in a resolve providing for a 
commission to examine the subject and report 
to the next Legislature. Pursuant to the terms 
of the resolve, Lieut. Gov. Talbot recently ap- 
pointed Thomas Hills of Boston, Prof. J. H. 
Seelye of Amherst college, and James M. Bar- 
ker of Pittsfield, to serve as such commission. 
Mr. Hills has for many years been chairman of 
the board of assessors of Boston, Prof. Seelye 
is eminent as a statistician and logician, and 
Mr. Barker, besides being one of the ablest 
lawyers of the Berkshire bar, served Pittsfield 
with credit as representative in the Legislature 
of 1872 and 1873. The commission is an unu- 
sually good one and such as befits the grave im- 
portance of the questions they are to take up. 
With a view to obtaining data upon the church-tax 
question the Legislature directed the assessors 
of each town and city to make a list, this year, 
of the value of the property, ecclesiastical and 
other, at present exempted from taxation. In 
view of this careful preliminary action and ac- 
cumulation of data, whatever legislation is de- 
cided on, next winter, bids fair to be well 
considered. There can be no question there is 
a growing conviction in the public mind that the 
burden of taxation should be more evenly dis- 
tributed. Like all similar questions, this one 
will not be conclusively determined till the right 
action is taken by the Legislature. Partial re- 
lief will only continue the agitation. 


Bayarp Tayior 1n Scottanp.—This well- 
known American writer, while on his way to Ice- 
land, in company with Mr. Cyrus W. Field and 
others, writes as follows, from Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, which has a wide interest for scholars and 
reformers :— 

I have never before been further north than 
Stirling, and hence was not prepared for the 
exceeding loveliness and richness of this part 
of Scotland. So much of the old moorlands 
have been reclaimed that Macbeth’s witches 
would now have some difficulty in finding a 
place to meet. From the Grampians to the 
Sidlaw hills the eye detects no waste or ragged 


smoothness and cleanness. Even the sheep 
and cattle in the fields seem to have been newly 
washed. Passing Birnam on the left, and Dun- 
sinane on the right, you come to Glamis, and 
the castle, surrounded by deep, rich groves, 
hath truly a pleasant seat. I looked in vain for 
a kilted laborer in the fields; all wore trowsers. 
At Laurefcekirk there was an ‘‘Agricultural 
show,” and a large collection of the people; 
1 | but the picturesque features of Scotland were 
wanting. At Stonehaven the railway comes 
down to the seaside, and goes onward to Aber- 
deen along the crest of high granite cliffs, 
whence there are inspiring views over the North 
Sea, which is to-day as blue and quiet as the 
l Mediterranean. I caught a glimpse of the es- 

tate of Urie, or Ury, where once lived Robert 
Barclay, the friend of William Penn, and the 
author of the ‘‘Apology for the Quakers.” ‘The 
place now belongs to Mr. Alexander Baird, but 
the Barclay family is still in existence in the 
neighborhood. .‘‘Barelay of Urie” is a striking- 
ly noble and picturesque character; in him the 
vigor of the old Norse blood is nowise weakened 
through his advocacy of the doctrine of peace. 
After many delays to the train we finally 
reached Aberdeen, a city of 90,000 inhabitants, 
and built almost wholly of gray granite. The 
color and solidity of the material give the place 
a sober and rather dignified air, and there is less 
bustle and movement in the streets than one 
would expect, considering its cc reial im- 
portance. It is nevertheless an agreeable at- 
mosphere. You feel the presence of a sound 
and bracing element, without being excited or 
driven at too fast a pace. I shall probably have 
no chance of seeing the environs, or of making 
any acquaintances; so you must be satisfied 
with this first general impression. 





Fanny Wricut D’ArusMONT AND HER Con- 
NECTION WITH LaND OPERATIONS AT THE 
West.—The romantic history of a southern 
estate, once belonging to a noted social re- 
former, is now going the rounds. Fanny 
Wright, a social reformer of the French mate- 
rialist type, came to America with the Marquis 
de Lafayette in 1824, and in 1825 went to Mem- 
phis and obtained a grant of 2400 acres of land, 
known as the Neshoba tract, near Germantown. 
In 1829 she went to Europe, and in 1831 was the 
guest of Lafayette at Paris. In 1838 Fanny 
married Count d’Arusmont, whose ideas of phi- 
losophy resembled her own. Both came to 
America and visited the Neshoba tract often. 
The moral philosophers quarrelled and were 
divorced. When she and d’Arusmont came to 
Memphis they had with them a child named 
Frances Sylve Phycapel d’Arusmont, of whose 
parentage nothing is definitely known; and to 
this girl Fanny Wright willed the Neshoba 
tract. In 1860 Dr. Eugene de Laqutry came to 
Covington, Ky., from France, accompanied by 
his wife and three children, Juliet, Clotilde and 
Marguerite, and bought the Neshoba tract for 
$30,000, taking an absolute deed. De Laqutry 
soon after sent back his wife and two daughters 
to France, promising to follow them soon with 
the youngest child, but neither of them have ever 

since been heard of, except that they left Co- 

vington in 1861. Mlle. Frances Sylve Phycapel 
d’Arusmont also disappeared from the history. 

A superintendent whom De Laqutry had en- 

gaged on the land got possession of it and sold 
it, but his wife brought suit with her two daugh- 

ters, and the Chancery Court gave it back to 

them. The day before the decree was entered, 

Mile. Frances Sylve Phycapel d’Arusmont 

makes her appearance, after an absence of over 

ten years, and fifgs her bill in Chancery, alleg- 

ing the death of I)r. De Laqutry, that his young- 

est daughter is alive, that the Dr. never paid 

her for the land, and claiming to have it re- 

stored to her. This complicated question is 

now for the court to solve. 





A Doe Surceon.—One of the most remark- | 
able instances of sagacity and animal reason- 
ing—for it is more than instinct—that we have 
ever heard of took place recently at the resi- 
dence of a Mr. Whitfield Crawford, at Wil- 
mington, Del., for which the Commercial of 
that city fully vouches. The principal actors 
in the case were a large dog belonging to Mr. 
C., of the St. Bernardine and Newfoundland 
breed, about two years old, and an ordinary do- 
mestic house-cat. Between the two a strong 
feeling of friendship has always existed, each 
sharing the other’s meals, and at night Dick, 
appreciating a soft bed, always found it by lay- 
ing upon the top of his good-natured friend 
Carlo. On the occasion referred to, Mr. Craw- 
ford cut a piece of fresh meat into small pieces 
for the cat alluded to, but accidentally a needle 
ani thread lying close-by got into the meat. 
This the cat attempted to swallow with the meat, 
but, not succeeding, the needle stuck in his 
throat, from which cause he of course suffered 
intensely, and in his suffering he had the entire 
sympathies of his friend the dog. After an ap 











point; all is cultivated to the highest pitch of 


carrying through this exhibition. 
any superficial discharge of duty on the part 1 
of judges more unsatisfactory than ever and | the 


one as pa- 


menced operations by licking Dick's, the cat's, 


and other substitutes have | son, by Charles Sumner), and claimed many of | neck, the cat holding its head to one side to| matter for persons 


give Carlo a fair chance. ‘The licking opera- 
tion continued all day, and at intervals during 
the night, Carlo occasionally pausing to press 
his tongue against the neck of his friend, as if 
trying to force some sharp-pointed instrument 
on the inside through the cat’s neck to the out- 
side. The following day the same operation 
was continued by Carlo, until about 4 o’clock, 
P. M., when he was seen, with his whole body 
quivering with excitement, trying to catch 
something with his teeth, in which he suc- 
ceeded, and, giving a sudden jerk, he pulled the 
needle through the hide of the cat, where it 
hung by the thread which still held it from the 
inside. The remainder of the operation was 
performed by a daughter of Mr. Crawford, who 
pulled{the thread through and stuck the needle 
in the fence close-by. The joy of Carlo knew 
no bounds, and, frisking his bushy tail about, 
and rubbing his shaggy sides against his mas- 
ter, he showed his full knowledge of what he 
had done by going to the cat and licking the 
wound in the neck, and then to the needle in 
the fence, whick he examined very minutely, 
saying by his actions, ‘‘See what I have done!” 





MarsuaL Bazaine pips SurReEpritiovus 
Goop-sye to St. Marcuerite.—The intelli- 
gence of the escape of Marshal Bazaine set 
Paris in a ferment on Tuesday. The cable tel- 
egraph gives full particulars of his enlargement. 
The apartments occupied by the Marshal opened 
upon a terrace, which was built upon a lofty 
and precipitous cliff overhanging the sea. A 
sentry was posted on the terrace, with orders to 
watch the prisoner's every movement. 


camp. At 10 o’clock he retired as usual, appa- 


being stormy, he had crossed the terrace and, 


places. 
Bazaine’s wife and cousin. 


since the previous evening. 
steamer then put to sea. 


in that direction. 


fugitive. 
seilles when the facts became known. 


prisoned. 
was also placed under arrest.—Later intelli- 


Reno and travelled via Turin to Basle. 


he arrived Tuesday morning. 


guards, 
leave the island. 
quently relaxed. The sentry was withdrawn 
from the terrace every morning at five o'clock, 


there after daylight. 
the terrace at 5.30 o’clock on Monday morning. 


cape was arranged six weeks ago. 
tirely the work of Madame Bazaine. 
Marshal refused to fly, but finally, owing to his 
failure to obtain some modification of his sen- 
tence, yielded. 
the steam-yacht Baron Ricasoli, belonging to an 
Italian company. ‘The prisoner refused to em- 
ploy a French ‘vessel. 
fence was only what might be expected from 
any faction anticipating a change of dynasty, 
and hence his surrender is not now looked upon 


more than a criminal act. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
The Coming Mechanics’ Exhibition. 


Epiror COMMONWEALTH :—The appointment, 
qualifications and duties of those who are to 


a word or two. That the importance of this 
office has not been fully realized by those having 
the matter in charge is apparent, I think, to all 


most of the exhibitions which have been held 
heretofore. That there are difficulties here to 
be met is apparent. We appreciate the remark 
often made, “It is extremely difficult to find 
the desired qualification for this work in men 
who can give their time to it.” But we think a 
deeper realization of the importance of the 
subject will suggest other means than those 
heretofore used for the accomplishment of this 
object. It is feared the appointees have sought 
relief too often among those who have plenty 
of time; and have not subsequent events proved 
in some cases that leisure was about the only 
qualification obtained for the duties assigned? 
This is an association of working-men, and its 
exhibition will consist of work performed; and 
he who has only leisure to judge of its merits 
is ill-qualified for such work. Is it not evident, 
then, that the right persvns for these duties 
should be those who are, or have been, practi- 
cal workers, with theirown hands? Experience 
as a dealer only in the articles he is catled to 
pass upon will not do, no matter how gray one 
has grown in such service. 

Every manufactured article has a history, 
and has arrived at its present stage of perfec- 
tion through various difficulties. Probably no 
invention will be contributed to the coming exhi- 
bition which has not in some way been fore- 
shadowed by the attempts of other hands and 
brains. Difficulties have been met and over- 
come at different times by various means, and 
to fully appreciate its present perfection calls 
for experience attained only by the exercise of 
both brains and hands while travelling over the 
same road. These different ‘‘way-stations,” 
which mark the terminus of some and the start- 
ing points of other inventors with newer and 
higher inspirations, must to some extent be 
familiar to those who are to justly decide the 
degree of merit in the contribution before them. 
This fresh blood, this living experience, so 
much neededat this time in this work, need not 
be imported. It is the opinion of the writer 


that there is more of it in the association than 
the board of government apprehend, which a 





wider acquaintance and a closer cooperation 


with the members representing the various man- 
ufactures would bring to the front, and give the 
reinforcement needed on such occasions as the 
one now pending. 
are wearing the badges of the true mechanic, 
whose hands are hard by their legitimate work, 
who now fill the position of foremen in our 
shops, and elsewhere, who have few leisure 
hours. These men should be reached by those | dling of the question in the outside world, and 
whose duty it is; and, in the name of all the in-| in Congress, the matter, as far as. pursued on 
dustries which bless human life, ‘speak as those | this occasion, the setting forth of the past and 
haying authority,” and, as it were, compel them | present aspects of the case, was perfectly clear. 
to come and give to this work the benefit of The practical handling of the subject for the 


There are men who to-day 


their hard-earned experience. 


There never was a time in the history of me- 


chanics when so much vigorous judgment and 
skill was called for as now. No age has shown | three men and two women breasting the surf in | i 
such intelligence as now pervades the whole bathing-dresses. Gracious me! Didn't I want 
working community. These facts will not less- | to go in also? Hadn't I wanted previously to and she talks to you and tells you most any- 
en the duties of any who have work to do in| walk barefooted adown the sands? My friends | thing. She is the daughter of one governor 
It will make | had said, “Go!” but the audience was too | and sister of another, the one who lives in that 
ittle rude house yonder, built for him by the | perpendicular, where the straightness of the 





During 
Sunday evening last, the Marshal walked upon 
the terrace with Colonel Villette, his aide-de- 


rently to sleep; but before daybreak, the night 


eluding the sentinel, gained the edge of the 
precipice; thence, by means of a knotted rope, 
he descended to the sea. He ‘evidenty slipped 
during the descent, and tore his hands, as the 
rope was found stained with blood in several 
Under the cliff in a hired boat were 
They received him 
as he reached the water, and Madame, taking 
the oars herself, rowed directly to a strange 
steamer which had been lying off the island 
They reached the 
vessel in safety, were taken on board, and the 
It is thought they 
have landed at Genoa, as the steamer proceeded 
The first news of the affair 
came to Grasse, the nearest place on the coast, 
und the magistrates of the town immediately 
sent officers in every direction in search of the 
There was great commotion in Mar- 
An in- 
vestigation was opened, and Colonel Vilette, 
who was walking with the Marshal on the even- 
ing of his escape, was discovered there and im- 
The commandant of St. Marguerite 


gence reports that the marshal landed at San 
At the 
latter place he took a train for Brussels, where 
It is thought that 
the rope found on the cliff was suspended there 
to mislead the authorities as to the manner of 
the Marshal’s escape, which was effected in 
some other way, through connivance of the 
Bazaine had given his parole not to 
Precautions were conse- 


it being considered unnecessary to keep him 
Two soldiers belonging 
to the fort swear that they saw the marshal on 


It has been ascertained that the plan for the es- 
It was en- 
The 


He sailed from the island in 


Probably Bazaine’s of- 


as a very atrocious matter—rather a political 


act as judges at this exhibition are worthy of 


who have been conversant with the history of 





out of the question. It should be borne in 
& competition also; and that it is no trifling 
who come under this call 
hundreds of wiles with their contributions. 
May we not hope that those who are, or to be, 
appointed to these important duties will so 
bring their best judgment and experience to 
this work that, whatever disappointment may 
be experienced by any contributor, they will 
make it sure that there is no sense of injustice 
mingled therein, and that no person in packing 
up his contribution will do it with a determina- 
nation stamped on every feature to have noth- 
ing more to do with exhibitions of this kind; 
but, rather (however unsuccessful he may be 
this time), make him leave with a stronger de- 
termination for higher effort? ‘Then will he be 
felt in subsequent exhibitions, and the world 
will be benefited. G. W. 8. 





VACATION LETTERS. 
From Salem to Boston. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Boston, Aug. 10, 1874. 
HOUSES ON THE MARSHES, AND REFLECTIONS. 
In the first chapter of Genesis we read, ‘‘And 
God said, Let the waters under the heaven be 
gathered together unto one place, and let the 
dry land appear.” Coming from Salem the 
other day, and also previously on that Eastern 
Railroad to Boston, it has seemed to me that 
the injunction had not yet been obeyed, the 
water and land being so strangely mingled, and 
the land itself in many places not possessing 
the attribute of dryness. Second thoughts lead 
me to think that it was designed that man 
should improve the earth, by drainage, by mak- 
ing the crooked straight, by filling hollows and 
leveling hills; but, alas! for his delays, his bun- 
gling, or his cupidity, he has made matters 
worse in some of these localities rather than 
improved upon the slow workings of nature. 
And worse even than the commingling of land 
and water is the jumbling, at and near the ter- 
minus of the road, of old wooden buildings, 
tinder-boxes. overrun, as they of course are, 
by rats, mice, cockroaches, water-bugs, and 
numberless minor insects, to say nothing of the 
so-called human dwellers there, and the lager 
and such other appliances of that sort! What 
a nuisance! What danger to health and safe- 
ty! Were I the owner, I retlected—could fate 
by any possibility suddenly turn the whole prop- 
erty into my possession—it would become my 
duty, mv responsibility, to remove the last frag- 
ment of combustible material and dump it on 
the marsh for one grand bonfire—at our cen- 
tennial, perhaps, or, what might be better, re- 
move the human inhabitants to places of safety 
and cleanliness, and the more effectually cleanse 


a fireproof wall could be built around it. But 
again I soliloquize; should I become the owner 
of the property I might change my views. I 
might think it would be better to use the rents 
to build art-galleries, hospitals and charitable 
institutions; and in no long time I might arrive 
at a sense of my own needs of fine horses and 


and costly dress. 
heart, one’s own heart, is capable -of doing? 
Providentially, the labor and discipline of cleans- 


of sitting in judgment upon the present owners 
of the rubbish. Such evils, in time, like wine, 
work their own cleansing. 
A SAFE THOUGH LONG BRIDGE. 
Pleasant as is the journey over the marshes, 
in sight of the ocean, you will get weary of the 


home, feeling that you are almost there. And 
so at Chelsea, having caugh: glimpses of 
Breed’s Island, and the café on Revere Hill 
(Orient Heights), and the spires of Boston, you 
forget the détour of the road, and find yourself 
a little impatient while sweeping through Ever- 
ett and Somerville, and across the back-yards 
of Charlestown, over the complication of waters 
to the seat of the aforesaid tinder-boxes. One 
can’t help wishing, under such circumstances, 
that the road from Lyrn along the beach, 
around the green heights and across the harbor, 
had been finished, as Mr. Blake said it should 
have been, a year ago. But ‘Speak well of 
the bridge that carries you over safely!” is not 
an ungracious motto; and as we passed over 
the circuitous route and through the tinder-box 
district in safety on this occasion, as we had 
several times previously, we would at least give 
due credit to all concerned. 
AT NANTASKET. 
How Boston people do tramp round in hot 
weather, and, for that matter, people not of 
Boston also! The very next day after the re- 
turn from Salem we went to Nantasket. The 
crowds daily on the boats would lead one to 
suspect that all Boston was out; but we don’t 
believe that those of the tinder-box districts go. 
If they did, they might demur about returning 
to their ‘‘pent-up Uticas”: and concentrated 
odors. We were also informed that day that 
not half the people visit the coast this season 
that did on previous seasons, in consequence of 
the hardness of the times. I need not say what 
a delightful sail it is—can it be called a sail on 
a steamer ?—down the harbor among the green 
islands, the vessels, forts (though for myself I 
care little for forts and guns), the lighthouses, 
monuments, buoys, and other marine appli- 
ances. What a curious winding way it is 
through Weir’s River to the beach—the back 
of the beach, I mean. Who would ever dream 
of a river on that strip of land running out 
there into mid-ocean? It seemed to me more 
like a creek. And there was a place between 
ledges and green banks where a small stream, 
which they also called the river, entered this 
broader cne, up which we continued to its head. 
There are huge ledges, hillocks of rock, on 
one side for some little distance. These were 
covered with lichens of bright hues, giving an 
additional picturesqueness to the scene, and an 
occasional vista between ledges ran from the 
shore to the distant wooded hills. Mr. Ordway 
should go down there directly, and paint the 
rocks, the vista and the creek; for if anybody 
can paint rocks and placid waters he can. 
AT THE BEACH. 

Our party was small that day, only five in the 
morning, and a delegation of three coming on 
in the afternoon. So at first we were two, and 
two, and one; and I was the one. At the café, 
near the shore where we landed, while they talked 
apart, occasionally lending an ear to me and be- 
ing listened to in turn, coiled up in my water- 
proof, with the shawl of one of the party fora 
pillow, I looked at and listened to the sea, 
the surf. What I saw and heard there I shall 
not attempt to tell, because, during the painting 
and the music I actually went to sleep and 
dreamed, the vision too sacred even for recol- 
lection. Atter the dreaming, three of us mount- 
ed a hill to the west of our café, where was a 


the place with a bonfire on the spot; that is, if 


carriages, house and garden:, luxurious living 
Who knows what the human 


ing the place is not committed to me, nor is that 


cars on a sultry day, and be glad of the sight of 


874. 














to speak. One wasa lady; she had on her pol- 
onaise, gloves, hat and veil, the latter down 
over her face. She sat on the benches without, 
or against the wall; she seemed only a day vis- 
itor, but she sat and read. It might have been 
an essay on political economy that she read, 
but I think it was a romance. I don't care, 
however, what it was, but I do wonder how 
pecple can go to such a place for a day with a 
book in hand, seemingly séeing and hearing 
nothing else. But there was a lady there mend- 
ing stockings, darning as she talked and ?is- 
tened. I happened to know her, and she is a 
very busy little body always. But I have just 
mentioned her on the thought of the moment. 
She is not the other of whom I have spoken as 
worthy of mention. ‘The other person was a 
dweller there, a young girl who waited on a 
table at the café. We took a seat at a table, 
and told her, the nearest person, what we 
wanted. She replied with the question and 
affirmation, ‘‘Where is Charley? I’m not go- 
ing to wait on his table.” She really was disin- 
terested enough to go in pursuit of him; but 
as we were not in pursuit of Charley ourselves, 
and feared the boat might leave before we were 
served (this occurred at night, just as we were 
about to leave), we went to another table where 
another young girl attended to our wants. I 
have no doubt there are plenty of Charleys in 
the world who would leave all their duties to 
the Lotties, if the latter would consent; but 
that is no reason why the Lotties, on all occa- 


their rights as to make trouble, not only tor 
others but also for themselves. 

I have said that a delegation of three joined 
our party in the afternoon. I must now add 
that the most of them became weary before 
night, and left us only three at the last. 
course, having slept and dreamed, I was on the 
list to the last. I now feit competent to escort 
my companions to the aforesaid hilltop, where 
I had been in the forenoon. It was well to go 
there again. It was clearer now, and they di- 
rected my gaze to the very direction of our 
Athens. Yes, we could see the dome of the 
State House and the shaft on Bunker Hill. 
Also on a neighboring hill, not far from Hull, 
they pointed out the remains of the old-time 
telegraph, when signals from vessels coming in 
from abroad were first seen from this hill; then 
the signal was raised here, from which it was 
observed at the next station on Long Island, 
and from thence into town. The electric wires 
now run from the same hill along the beach 
and around this arm of land to Boston. 
we are only a small party we must go home by 
the last boat. We were well repaid for waiting 
already; and now. another payment awaits us in 
the meeting of the essayist of the Norfolk County 
Gazette, whose smiling face, his long white hair 
streaming in the wind, greeted us, a welcome 
and a farewell, he seeking his summer home by 
the sea from the same boat by which we were 
to be conveyed cityward. The glorious sunset 
was still another recompense, clouds in shapes 
fantastic and of wondrous beauty, in gorgeous 
coloring of crimson and gold and purple. At 


street car, beneath our water-proofs and um- 
brellas, we wended our way through the short 


the fresh dews of heaven. JANE GREEN. 





From Maine. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Roppinston, Me., Aug. 8, 1874. 
COUSINING. 

I have spoken previously of my friend in Rob- 
binston and my desire to see her. So, one fine 
morning, I left St. John on the ‘“‘Yankee boat” 
to make my way there. Now, if you only think 
of it, this savored somewhat of a wild-goose 
chase, inasmuch as my way lay among entire 
strangers and over untried soil; but in vacation 
time vagaries are in order, and I am no excep- 
tion to the rule and line of pleasure-seekers. 
My favorite ‘‘New York” touk me to Eastport, 
and there the brisk little ‘‘Belle Brown,” at the 
hands of whose captain I received every court- 
esy, took me through Passamaquoddy Bay and 
up the lovely St. Croix River, on whose banks 
this picturesque little town nestles so cosily. 
Not a large town; scarcely a thousand inhabi- 
tants; but their love for their home speaks vol- 
umes, and proves that the native attraction is 
very strong. You wouldn't blame them were 
you to see their surroundings. Genial and cor- 
dial, they hold out the right hand of fellowship 
to the stranger, and that you would enjoy, even 
if the amusements of riding, fishing, boating 
and rambling were withheld. But such pleas- 
ures are before you here, and if you should ever 
go outon this charming river and cast your lines, 
bringing up from its depths the gleaming cod, 
haddock, perch, or even, once in a while, a hal- 
ibut, such as was my friend’s fortune, the other 
day, you would vote for Robbinston, I am per- 
suaded. I didn’t do as well as that, but my 
/ fingers are blistered, and we had fish the next 
day tor dinner; so please draw your own infer- 
ences. The waters of Maine all along the coast 
are filled with many very interesting varieties of 
crustacea, and our great teacher, Agassiz, found 
ample scope here for his extended knowledge. 

PERRY. 

The neighboring town of Perry is reached 
through a charming drive of eight miles, over 
hill and dale; every crooked turn only bringing 
to the eye some new view of the river, backed 
with a rugged fringe of high hills in bold relief 
against the sky. There are two roads between 
these towns—the shore road, winding along 
close to the river, and the upper road, which is 
through fragrant, piney woods. One can hardly 
choose between them. Perry has been noted in 
times past for its extensive lumber-trade; but a 
tornado, four yeara back, tearing up a large 
tract of forest, succeeded by a disastrous fire 
which destroyed that timber and a good deal 
more, have cramped its energies for the time, 
and now the mills and the waters are resting for 
a return force by-and-bye. This town has 
about eleven hundred inhabitants, who, like 
those of the sister towns, are well content 
with what is theirs by inheritance. A very 
pleasant experience here has left a lasting im- 
pression,, and if ever luscious strawberries, 
thick, ‘‘cutty” cream, fragrant coffee, loving 
smiles and genial hospitality generally, deserved 
a grateful remembrance, let me record this as 
an iustance. You don’t know, my friend, what 
awaits you at the hands of strangers, such as 
the Good Book so lovingly styles ‘‘angels una- 
wares,” till you try it as I have done. 

THE PASSAMAQUODDY INDIANS. 

There are beautiful drives in most any direc- 
tion from here, and one we took to Pleasant 
Point, about two miles away, amply repaid us. 
Here are about three hundred and fifty of the 
once powerful tribe of Passamaquoddy Indians. 











Dana’s Point” and seventy at Eastport. 
are all that remain. We found them very 





public and a private summer residence—so we 
judged. Just over the hill was a commingling 
of land and water, undisturbed by the manip- 
ulations of man, a combination of rare beauty. 
After ‘‘viewing the landscape o'er” toward Bos- 
ton, the waste of waters also, and watching the 
forked lightning playing over and around Lynn, 
we sat down on the green hilltop to enjoy the 
coolness, and listened to a disquisition, inter- 
rupted by occasional questions, on financial 
matters. Notwithstanding the general mud- 


future was deferred to another meeting on the 


In the afternoon, with interest we watched 








arge. There were only two more persons at | 





Socabassin, the widow of Deacon Socabassin, 
who was in bis day and generation one of their |i 
great chiefs. 
missionary Kellogg, and afterward a deacon of | t 
their church. 
old widow still sits there in her poverty-stricken 
hill, or some other convenient place. home—the small-pox ravages having necessi- 
| tated them to burn her former home with all 


café that day of whom I wish particularly | Legislature of the State, which also grants him |e 


friendly, and those of them who speak English, 


sions and in ali places, should be so jealous of 


Of 


But if 


the very last, in the darkness, when from the 


street, the gentle shower was but the descent of 


the munificent salary of $100 a year. They 
have a school-house, and Catholic church be- 
sides, whose priest receives $300 from the same 
source. Some of the squaws were making 
torches of birch-bark for the fishermen to use, 

and, as they sat there on the ground in their 
peculiar costumes, surrounded by their pap- 
pooses, almost buried in the quantities of bark, 

rolling and kicking, and all apparently enjoying 
so much, it was hard to realize that Indians can 
be so bloodthirsty and cruel. Some of the men 
were trying-out porpoise-oil in huge kettles out- 
of-doors. They readily get one dollar a gallon 
for it. Some were making bark-canoes, and 
others painting. Some of the women were 
plaiting their beautiful baskets, which are just- 
ly admired, and all had an air of industry which 
was pleasing. I went into their graveyard, 
neatly kept and fenced in, the long grass wav- 
ing and the tall trees casting their shadows; 
but I saw no graves; each mound was covered 
with a little wooden house, built right over it, 
with one end higher than the rest, and looking 
very like a small meeting-house with an unpre- 
tending spire. It is difficult to tell just what 
their idea, is in this, but it is religiously ob- 
served. They still cling to some ot their crude 
notions. A wedding, for instance, is celebrated 

by ceremony at ‘five o’clock in the morning,” 

but that does not constitute the real marriage 

to them. After the priest has pronounced his 
blessing, and which they like as belonging to 
white folks, the bride and groom ge away, glid- 
ing over the blue waters, and spend the entire 
day in a frail canoe. Nobody knows what vows 
they utter; but on their return at night there is 
a grand pow-wow feast, dance, etc. The feast 

consists of something exclusive to the immedi- 

ate parties, but their poverty forbids the serving 
of this to the large numbers of invited guests; 
so huge quantities of rice, prepared with por- 
potse-cil and molasses, are furnished these! 
The dance is after their old fashion, round and 
round in a close, solemn ring, to the music of a 
horn of powder shaken by an old man who 
takes the lead and gives the cue. No word is 
spoken, but this festivity (?) is kept up all night, 
and then the happy pair are considered as thor- 
oughly cemented ! 

I have said a good deal about these Iniians 
because it really is delightful to visit them. 
They chose one of the most picturesque locali- 
ties fur their home—two hundred years ago— 
and, look whichever way you will, something 
beautiful in nature meets your eye; and then, 
since our fearful Indian difliculties. and the 
character of the red-man is there shown only in 
its worst colors, we have come to think that 
they have no redeeming quality. They have 
been shamefully treated, my friend; but there 
is much in them that is good, albeit those whom 
our government has chosen to negotiate with 
them have developed only the worst there is in 
their natures. 

NEUTRAL ISLAND. 

Only a few days can I give to this charming 
locality ; but if the eye secs so much in so little 
time, what new beauties would break upon our 
sight as the daysrollon! We rode home at the 
close of that delightful day, ia the shimmering 
of the moonlight, each tree a sentinel, and each 
rock a friend. We could catch glimpses of the 
sparkling river at some friendly opening, and 
the litthe white sails dotted on it here-and-there 
looked like gems in a silver setting. There is 
one island here, about five miles from Robbins- 
ton, which should command grave respect at 
the hands of all denominations of Christians, 
inasmuch as here, on ** Neutral Island,” was the 
first Protestant worship in America—in 1604, 
The little island is so named because equidis- 
tant from either shore, between the two coun- 
tries. There is a lighthouse on it, erected in 
1856; but what would you say if, on demanding 
entrance, you found its keeper was off selling 
lobsters! A fort has been here in years long 
agone, only traces of which were found in 
1793, and the most determined relic-hunter 
would fail to find even a brick now, so persist- 
ently has everything been carried off to grace 
curiosity cabinets. Neutral Island has an area 
of only about six acres; and think of that little 
band coming up its steep and wooded banks that 
cold and bitter winter's day to find a home and 
protection from savages! 

HISTORIC SCENES. 
On the English side, the rocky “Chambrook’ 
rears its bald head six hundred and sixty feet above 
the level of the sea, and stands alone in its glory : 
Or the American side, ‘* Red Beach” extends 
its sands; and just in sight there the first grain 
planted on this continent yielded its harvest! 
These facts are very interesting in view of what 
this great nation has become; and as one stands 
on the spot where the first prayer and praise as- 
cended, and, looking at the hoary mountains, 
feels that there stands immutably a silent eye- 
witness of the sacred deed done nearly three 
centuries ago, it is impossible to repress a gen- 
uine emotion. Hcre the restless waves put out 
their white tongues and lick the shore as they 
did then. Who knows what pilgrim feet they 
laved! Even at this distance of time, as you 
watch the ceaseless ebb and flow of the blue 
waters up the rocky sides of the little emerald, 
set so prettily, you can almost see those sturdy 
forms, and in fancy hear their reverent voices 
lifted up to the throne of the Most High! So 
near does it come to us who, three hundred 
years later, look upon and strive to realize it 
all! 

THE VERDICT. 

Yes, this is a very beautiful spot, my friend, 
and I am so glad I wended my way hither! I 
can sit at my window and, looking only half a 
mile away, see shores which belong to another 
country. Only half a mile, and yet there is the 
difference between the two of all the years that 
lie between 1776 and now! Only this little river 
divides, as another river divideth, two worlds! 
BOR e es 


Further trom Down-East. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Bryant’s Ponp, Me., Aug. 10, 1874. 
LOCALE. 

I suppose that the majority of those who go 
from home seeking rest and pleasure in vaca- 
tion days are oppressed with the amount of ma- 
terial that they find at hand on trying to draw 
pen-pictures for others. Certainly this is my 
own difficulty, as I try to gather up the shining 
memories of last week’s experience. This beau- 
tiful place lies on the line of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, and some sixty miles from Portland. 
The great upheaval which created the White 
Mountains also determined the geologic features 
of this region. Jagged spurs of granite cut 
across the New Hampshire line, follow the turns 
of the Androscoggin, and stretch away to the 
south and east for many a picturesque mile. 
The White Mountains belong to Maine as well 
as to New Hampshire. From every hill-top I 


There are one hundred and fifty at ‘‘ Peter | daily behold them, and every night I feel that 
These | they are watching over me. 


THE LANDSCAPE, ETC. 
In the last five days I have ridden over nearly 





talkative; though many of them cling to their|a hundred miles of continually beautiful land- 


native dialect and jabber a.ter the most ap- | scape. 
They have become quite civi- | tient horses who drew us up the weary hills! 


proved fashion. 


What gratitude I have had for the pa- 


lized in the matter of dress and living, having | And how delightfully have we rested at the 
about given up their-nomadic hut-life and now | summit to gaze on the glory that awaited us! 


We 


what I saw. We went into the cabin of Mrs. 


He became converted under the 


He died many years ago, but his 


ts contents—with the universal man’s hat on, 


which, by the way, decorates all their heads; | ary we read a bluish “‘W.” not “‘B. P.” 
Bryants were early land-owners, and the pond 
is one of those valley miracles which Maine 
loves to repeat. 





of *‘Hills on hills, and Alps on Alps ” 
always loved the mountains better than the sea, 
and these days of communion with them have 
made them tenfold dearer. 


dwelling in little wooden houses with many of | It has been easy to appreciate Pope's metaphor 
the appurtenances of a comfortable home. 
made several calls, and I was much amused at 


I have 


I have often read 
n descriptions of mountain scenery that these 


giant piles of rock frown at the beholder; but 


hey have never seemed sternto me. They look 


down protectingly, faithfully, not frowningly. 


WHAT IS TO BE SEEN. 
“Bryant's Pond” is a railway station, a frag-_ 


ment of the town of Woodstock. On the dwarf- 
ish blocks of granite that mark the town bound- 


The 


On one side of it rises a green 


vergreens increases the steepness of the 
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mountain. We wonder how those solemn pines 
and firs can find a roothold upon the steepy 
mountain-side. The glory of New England 
akes, the white water-lily, does not bloom in 
Sryant’s Pond. 
THE HIGHEST TOWN IN THE STATE. 

Until last week I did not know what town had 
the honor of occupying the highest location in 
the State of Maine. But I know now, for I 
have been there. It is the shire town of Ox- 
ford county, and is called Paris (Hill). The 
spacious territory of this State has been re- 
peated in the original plan of its townships, and 
with the increase of centers of population it has 
been necessary to multiply names and post- 
offices. Paris Hill is the loftiest subdivision of 
one of these extensive towns. To reach it we 
wound over a rock-ribbed eminence, a mile of 
stony climbing, from whose top we could behold 
a circle of green and blue hills girdling the 
sky-line. It was like having the world at our 
feet. The presidential peaks of the White 
Mountains rose farther than ever before, be- 
yond the nearer and greener hills. ‘To us they 
seemed the Blue Mountains; we could not see 
the gleaming granite. I am continually sur- 
prised at the amount of surface granite which I 
see. The fields here are strewn with its blocks 
as profusely as if some Deucalion and Pyrrha 
had purposely tossed them about. Among the 
flora along our fourteen-mile ride the abun- 
dance of cedars was noticeable. In all the 
other country which we have scoured we have 
passed hosts of pines, firs and birches, moder- 
ate quantities of oaks, maples, elms and alders, 
but scarcely a single roadside cedar. 

NEWSPAPERS, ETC. 

Paris Hill furnishes the world with two news- 
papers — the Oxford Register and the Oxford 
Democrat. Of these the Democrat is Republi- 
can in its politics, for it dates back to the 
good old times when Democrats were Republi- 
cans, and doubtless it agrees with Shakespeare 
in thinking that ‘‘The rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” We dined at the Hub- 
bard House, carried on by five young ladies, 
One of 
hem waited upon us most gracefully. It was 
one of the most delicious dinners that I ever 
ate. We rounded off our visit by a delightful 
call at the residence of Gov. Perham. In the 
album of his pleasant daughter I found several 
photographs of my familiar friends. 

OMITTED ITEMS. 

I meant to tell of the thousands of shining 
trout which we saw in the Norway Pond, but 
time forbids. I will only add that we owe all 
these pleasant experiences to the hospitality of 
friends whom we shall not soon forget. 

M. A. HaRDACKER. 





CORRESPONDENUVE. 





From London. 
SPECIAL. TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lonpon, July 30, 1874. 
MR. DISRAELI AND ART. 

The specialty of Fine Arts in England has 
been singularly fortunate in a succession of 
Prime Ministers who have loved art and under- 
stood it. To the fine taste and discrimination 
of Sir Robert Peel the National Gallery of 
London owes one of the richest collections of 
Dutch masters in the world. Lord Derby was 
scholarly, poetic and artistic. Mr. Gladstone, 
to his passion for Homer, adds a devotion to 
the master-pieces of pottery and old China, and 
was an able connoisseuref pictures during his 
term of office; while Mr. Disraeli is not sur- 
passed by any of his predecessors as an arbiter 
and guardian of art treasures. Very lately a 
Pietro déla Francesca, one of the articles of 
the late Barker collection which had not been 
“retouched,” was offered for sale to the Na- 
tional Gallery at a price quite out of the reach 
of the resources of the society. The work is a 
priceless treasure and an acquisition which the 
director of the National Gallery regretted to 
That Sir Charles Eastlake testified to its 
merits, after endeavoring to purchase it, is no 
mean certificate. Mr. Burton brought the mat- 
ter befure the House of Commons and courage- 
ously insisted that a sum of money should be 
appropriated for the purchase; which applica- 
tion found a defender in the first Lord of the 
Treasury. Now, the House of Commons is not 
generally supposed to be afi assembly particu- 
larly susceptible to the charms of objects of 
which the money value cannot be precisely 
stated. It would not be surprising if the mem- 
bers of this body were not especially enthusias- 
tic in questions relating to art; but such a 
charge in this instance must be disproved. Mr. 
Disraeli addressed the committee, and in a few 
well-turned suggested that master- 
pieces were always worth the highest prices in 
the market, even as an investment; and he dwelt 
with great intelligence upon the particular worth 
ef those pictures of the earlier epoch of the 
Renaissance, which, although they may have 
suffered the injuries of time and sometimes of 


phrases 


the restorer’s hand, remain to us delightful ex- 
amples of perfection of design, treatment and 
expression. It is not too much to say that the 
remarks of the Prime Minister have greatly en- 
hanced the value of the ‘‘#rancesca.” You 
may say such details are of trivial importance ; 
the fact must be granted; but at least they serve 
to illustrate the innate refinement of a cele- 
brated statesman of whose vulgarity somewhat 
has been said. Few and far between are in- 
stances of this devotion a:uong our own minis- 
ters; and it is to be feared that the cause of art 
in legislative circles has sutfered a serious blow 
in the death of the eminent virtuoso, Charles 
Sumner. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF THE LIVERPOOL LANDING- 
STAGE. 
This is an international calamity. To the 
foreigner visiting England the landing-stage at 
Liverpool was the first monument of English 
engineering skill which met his eye accustomed 
to the gray wastes of ocean. From the United 
States and Canada, from Spain, Portugal and 
the Mediterranean, from Constantinople, Smyrna 
and Africa, China, Japan and Australia, came the 
traveller to admire this vast structure of wood 
and iron which is now reduced to a shapeless 
mass of débris. It was something which neither 
New York nor London could pretend to offer 
him. We may say it was the most magnificent 
system of wharves in the world. All American 
tourists have noticed its advantages despite 
their feelings of weariness and sea-sickness, 
and will remember with admiration the splendid 
structure. The fire swept along the whole length 
of the stages, with the exception of a few yards at 
the north end; all the beams and other supports 
are completely burned, while the surface, or 
flooring, is burned out every few yards in great 
rater-like holes, through which the pontoons 
and the water can be seen. The floating-bridge 
has been saved, which will serve in good turn 
the incoming steamers of this and future weeks. 
Of course the entire river arrangements at Liv- 
erpool have been disorganized; but prompt 
measures have been taken, and the city will not 
rest until she has rebuilt her landing-stage which 
gave her préeminence among the ports of the 
world. 
MISS E. THOMPSON AGAIN. 
On Saturday last the men of the Royal En- 
gineers at Chatham were paraded for the pur- 
pose of performing a variety of evolutions in 


the presence of Miss Thompson, the painter of 


the **Roll-call” and the goddess of the Royal 
Academy. Moreover, we learn that the young 
lady bas obtained the sanction of the Field- 
Marshal Commanding-in-Chief to inspect the 
Royal Engineers from time to time. If this is 
not encouragement, pray where will you find it? 
The lady is engaged upon another battle-scene, 


and, to perfect her studies, she has carte blanche 


to go to Chatham, call out the troops, bid them 
skirmish, form squares, resist cavalry, or per- 
form any movement which may suit her fancy. 
There was a veterinary and artistic discussion 


as to the nature of the horses’ legs in the ‘‘Roli- 


call” which has never been satisfactorily settled, 
but it is understood that the details of the forth- 


cisms of artistic umpire or practical jockey will 
be set at naught. Miss Thompson is in one of 
those secure positions which it is hazardous to 
attack; she possesses the unlimited patronage 
of royalty. The lady’s works are full of merit, 
but they by no means deserve the extravagant 
laudation which has been bestowed upon them; 
a fact to which the unnoticed laborers in her 
art are keenly alive. However, she alone 
will be at fault if her present advantages do 
not pérfect her talent and raise her to an emi- 
nent position among those who portray the 
technicalities of war-painting. 
THE LATE J. 8. MILL AND THE CURE OF BRANTES. 
An anecdote is going the rounds of an inci- 
dent in the life of John Stuart Mill. During 
his residence in France he, some years ago, a3- 
cended the Ventouz, which commands one of 
the finest prospects in Europe. In descending 
he was caught in a violent storm, and forced to 
knock for shelter at the door of the curé of 
Brantes, a village on the northern slope of the 
mountain. ‘‘Who’s there 2” called out the good 
man of the house. ‘‘An excursionist, seeking 
shelter!” was the answer, given in pure French, 
with, however, an accent betraying the nation- 
ality of the speaker. ‘‘Oh!” responded the 
curé, ‘‘you want shelter, do you? You're an 
Englishman, ard, therefore, a Protestant. Get 
along with you, for [ am not going to let you 
in!” The present parish priest of this highland 
commune tells to more fortunate tourists how 
his predecessor kept Mr. Mill out in a hurricane 
for his presumed heresy, taking care to add 
that he would have done better in following the 
apostolical injunction—to be given to hospi- 
tality. 

PRINCE LEOPOLD'S ANNUITY. 
There must be a certain kumiliation in a 
prince’s becoming aware that, as he draws to- 
wards his majority, his income is a matter of 
dispute among the middle classes of the realm. 
Queen Victoria has burdened her kingdom with 
the support of nine royal children. ‘The nation 
has borne it remarkably well, but, as the final 
child puts in his claim for support, the people 
seem determined to let Her Majesty see how re- 
luctantly they bear the imposition. Yesterday 
the bill to grant an annuity of $75,000 to the 
Prince, on his coming of age, was issued. It 
is to be charged on the consolidated fund. Now 
the Prince is nominally an Oxford student, 
though all we know of him is that occasion- 
ally a report appears in the papers that ‘‘Prince 
Leopold is rather improved in health;” or 
“Prince Leopold drove out in company with 
the Queen,” and the like. It is not, then, a 
matter for surprise that a public meeting was 
held last evening in Trafalgar square, consist- 
ing of 3000 or 4000 persons, to protest against 
the grant. The chairman remarked that Her 
Majesty’s private fortune was amply sufficient 
to maintain the whole of her family, and that 
the burden ought not to be put upon an over- 
taxed people. Parliament was not justified in 
voting grants to individuals except for services 
rendered to the nation, and he had yet to learn 
that any such service had been rendered by 
the Prince. High words were used during the 
proceedings, and a resolution was adopted de- 
claring that the House of Commons, in voting 
the sum ot £15,000 fur the Prince’s support, 
had beer: guilty of a fraudulent breach of trust. 
As a matter of course the stir will die out, but 
not before it has irritated the Queen, who is 
said to be extremely covetous, and very ill-tem- 
pered when thwarted. 

NOTES. 

The sale of the Tichborne jewelry is the latest 
sensation in vulgar circles. The ordinary arti- 
cles which belonged to the claimant, as his 
watch, chain, match-box, pipe, and the like, 
brought great prices by reason of the competi- 
tion; certainly not on account of their intrinsic 
value. 
The Times contains a most extravagant culo- 
gium upon Henry Grinnell of New York, who 
was engaged in so many enterprises in connec- 
tion with Great Britain. 
A lengthy discussion upon President Grant’s 
‘‘Cxesarism” appeared this morning, and is sure 
to delight quarrelsome and jealous hearts. 
Mr. Hubert Smith, the author of the late 
charming work, Tent-Life with the Gipsies in 
Norway, has built himself a house near Laurvig, 
in that country, where, on July 9, he was mar- 
ried to a gipsey of the name of Esmeralda, 
who is said to possess extraordinary musical 
talent. 
The first part of M. Rochefort’s La Lanterne 
has appeared, published by Simpson & Co. 
There is nothing startling in it. It casts, of 
course, a baleful light upon Marshal MacMahon, 
who is not, it affirms, descended from Brian 
Rorn, but from an Irish doctor. M. Rochefort 
has a passage-of-arms with M. Veuillot, who 
defends the Carlists for killing their prisoners, 
on the ground that such massacres are reprisals. 
Rochefort replies that the murder of the hos- 
tages in Paris might be called reprisals for fif- 
teen thousand of the people slain by the artil- 
lery of Versailles. Englishmen think Roche- 
fort abused New Caledonia. They hold that 
because he did not like it is no reason why it is 
not a good place for free emigrants. There is 
a cricket-club on the island, and the manners 
and customs of the natives are most interest- 
ing. Caanibalism is by no means extinct, and 
there must be some curious reason for wearing 
no dress at all except armlets and anklets and 
an occasional cravat among the dignitaries of 
state. He certainly ought not to prejudice 
emigrants against a country so alluring to the 
anthropologist. 

Messrs. Charles Thorne and Stuart Kobson, 
of Boston renown, have been acting several 
weeks at the ‘‘Gaiety” in Boucicault’s ‘‘Led 
Astray.” Critics are as profuse in their praises 
of the former as they are in their denunciations 
of the latter. Mr. Robson’s extravagant action 
is not appreciated in London, where such a man 
as Toole shines in low comedy. This Mr. 
Robson, who is so able a representative of 
‘*Wellington de Boots” and Bottom,” has at- 
tempted a serious part in London, which is 
apropo8’ of a story of the successful Sarcey at 
the Theater Francais. When he was to make 
his début a prominent actress remarked: ‘‘ He 
act tragedy? Mais regardez moi ce nez!” And 
the wise M. Sarcey had tae boldness to say to 
the actress that one day the ‘‘Francais” would 
be glad to have him, notwithstanding his nose. 
And the day has arrived. May not a like for- 
tune attend Mr. Robson in serio-melodrama ? 

Js We P- 





BRIEF NOTES. 

The Republican State Commitcee will meet 
at their headquarters on Tuesday next, at 12 
o'clock, to decide upon the time and place for 
holding the next State convention. 

The Blue Book of the State for 1874, now 
printed, makes a portly volume of 525 pages, 
exclusive of the index, containing fifty addi- 
tional pages—the largest ever printed. We are 
indebted to Secretary Warner for a copy. 





A correspondent says of the poem, ‘‘Suffer 
the Little Children,” which we printed as orig- 
inal a fortnight ago: ‘‘If you will turn to the 
léth page of Whittier’s ‘Child-Life’ you will 
there find the poem in question, and the author- 
ship there given to ‘Julia Gill.’ The title is 
different but similar.” 

The New England Amateur Press Association 
met at St. James Hotel Thursday. The num- 
ber present was smaller than was expected, but 
those present were perfectly satisfied with the 
pleasant time they had. After a business meet- 
ing and supper the party went to.a place of 
amusement and spent an enjoyable evening. 
On Friday they excursioned down the harbor 
and elsewhere. They are all good boys, and 
will make bright editors. 

The papers are complaining because the 
Washington street extension, lately handsomely 
paved, was, a fortnight later, pulled up again 
for a horse-railroad track. That's only aslight 
matter. It is all right now, but is soon to come 
up again to put in a sewer. Then probably 


we do it in Boston! That Board of Public 
Works had better be inaugurated. 

The returns of the assessors of Boston shows 
that on the first day of May last the real estate 
of Boston was valued at $554,200,150, and the 
personal at $244,554,900; together $798,755, - 
050, or in round numbers a total valuation of 
$800,000,000. The total number of polls was 
84,684. The increase in valuation over last 
year is $32,936,337, and in the number of polls 
1330. The rate of taxation for this year is 
$15.60 on a thousand dollars. 

Up in Vermont, Wednesday, Judge L. P. 
Poland was renominated for Congress by the 
second district Republican convention. The 
anti-Poland men bolted and nominated D. C. 
D , who refused to take part in the oppo- 
sition movement. The Republicans of tke 
first district in convention nominated Colonel 
Charles Joyce of Rutland, in place of Repre- 
sentative Willard, declined. The opposition to 
Poland was mainly because of his press-gag 
law. 

La Drapeau Canadien, a paper devoted to 
the interests of the French Canadians, published 
at Lawrence, Mass., states that at a recent 
meeting in that city 287 French Canadian citi- 
zens appended their names to a request to the 
governmentof Quebec to assist them in return- 
ing to Canada. Rev. Mr. Michaud was ap- 
pointed to present the petition and accompany- 
ing resolutions to the lieutenant-governor of 
Quebec. There arethought to be 60,000 French 
Canadians in the United States. 

The late Mrs. Emma Johnson, widow of Dr. 
Ezra R. Johnson of New Bedford, has shown 
herself a true friend of the colored race by 
making the following bequests: To the aged 
colored widows of that city, $5000; to the 
Home for Aged Colored Women of Boston, 
$5000; to the Hampton Institute, Virginia, for 
the instruction of female teachers, $5000; for 
the benefit of the poor of Grace church of New 
Bedford, half the proceeds otf the sale of the 
homestead; to the Union of Good Works of 
that city, the other half, $2000. 

The Traveller speaks of Charles W. Slack as 


one of the candidates for Congress from the 
Third District.—Several exchanges. 


We are authorized by Mr. Slack to say he 
has never been, and is not now, in any contin- 
gency, a candidate for Congress. He is first, 
last and continually for the reélection of Henry 
L. Pierce; and should the occasion require 
any very hard work in that direction (which, 
fortunately for Mr. Pierce’s chances, does not 
now seem probable), he purposes taking off 
his coat and doing his level best for his friend 
and representative. 

Work has begun on the repairing and bright- 
ening up of the State House, $35,000 having 
been appropriated by the last Legislature for 
the purpose. The areas between the wings 
where there is wood-work have been rendered 
fire-proof by being covered with metal, several 
of the rooms have been newly plastered, and 
nearly all are to be whitened. The exterior of 
the building is also to be newly painted, and the 
whole building within and without to be gener- 
ally brightened in appearance. Gov. Banks’ 
dream ot 2 gilded dome, tabooed in an economic 
era, is to be realized. 

The arrest for debt of ex-Mayor Wightman 
of this city attracts considerable attention. He 
was one of the directors of the Franklin Coal 
Company of Lykéns Valley (an insolven or- 
ganization). Ely Byers of Harrisburg recov- 
ered judgment against the company for $14,866. 
Mr. Wightman denies that he was a director at 
the time the execution was issued, and there- 
fore is not responsible. After remaining in 
Charles street jail for several days he took the 
poor debtor’s oath and was released. He was 
then arrested for fraudulent intent in transfer- 
ring his property to his son. 

Our attention is called to the fact that our 
recent article under the heading, ‘‘One Phase 
of Women’s Work,” might cause a misapprehen- 
sion as to the feeling of members of the Roman 
Catholic church toward the Kindergarten school 
at 223 Hanover street. Some of the leading 
ladies of that communion, among whom is Mrs. 
Iasigi, have not only manifested a warm in- 
terest in the success of this school, but have 
contributed to its support. The friends of this 
system of education are watching the progress 
of this experiment with much interest, and it is 
to be hoped that it will meet with such favor at 
the hands of the philanthropic as will enable all 
to thoroughly test the power of this plan of 
work to lead these little ones up to a higher life. 








The debt statement for July, in the opinion of 
the Treasury officials, shows that the govern- 
ment enters upon the new fiscal year with 
abundant evidences of increasing prosperity, 
and that the country has, to a great extent, 
recovered from the disasters of the September 
panic. The national finances have seldom, in 
the first monta of any recent fiscal year, it is 
said, warranted so hopeful an outlook as now. 
A comparison of the debt statement for July, 
1873, the first month of the last fiscal year, with 
the debt statement last published, will show 
under what different auspices the past and the 
present fiscal year began. Last year the re? 
duction of the pubiic debt in the month of July 
was only $370,578; this year, in the month of 
July, the public debt was reduced $1,272,966, 
nearly four times greater. The receipts from 
internal revenue for last month exceeded the 
receipts from that source for the corresponding 
month of the last fiscal year by about $1,000,000. 
It is expected in the Secretary’s office that the 
customs receipts for the current fiscal year will 
be considerably greater than were the receipts 
from that source for last year. Altogether, the 
government officials are very hopeful of the 
financial results of the present fiscal year, and 
believe, particularly in the receipts from cus- 
toms, that the evidences of the recovery of the 
country from the panic can be discerned. 
Pleasant stories for the camp-meeting season 
are to the effect that, in a Methodist Conference, 
not long since, a clerical brother prayed for the 
editor of the Christian Advocate in the follow- 
ing terms: ‘‘Lord, Thou knowest that Dr. 
Curry is called an old fogy by many; but we 
thank Thee that Taou didst ever raise him up 
to become editor of the New York Journal and 
Advocate. We thank Thee for the many bold 
and learned editorials penned by him, and 
sent forth to educate and encourage the church ; 
but we do pray Thee, O Lord, that Thou wilt 
forgive him for ever having written that hereti- 
cal editorial on the Resurrection.” This re- 
minds the Christian Unton of a prayer said to 
have been offered, a few years since, at a social 
conference by the Rev. Charles G. Finney: 
“Q Lord, we pray Thee to bless Brother 
Beecher, and fix him somewhere, so that we 
may know where to find him.” But, not to 
be beat, here is a California paper telling this 
queer story about a couple of pious ladies who 
were travelling on a train there, recently. They 
had with them a basket filled with nice little 
Bibles, and with these they were going about 
doing good and making money. While looking 
for customers they ran across a genteel-looking 
fellow, who offered to give the ladies a little 
game, just to while away time and keep them 
quiet. Hethrew the cards and then asked them 
to pick out the Jack, which he had previously 
shown them. They did so, once, twice, three 
times. Then he threw them again, and one of 
the innocents cried, ‘‘There it is; you can’t 
fool me if you cid throw ‘em quick.” ‘No, 
madame, you are mistaken,” he replied; and, 
drawing out of his pocket a ten and two twenty 
dollar pieces, he said, “I'll bet you $50 you 
don’t know which is the Jack.” ‘Oh, we never 
bet!” said one of them. And then they stood 
and eyed those gold pieces and thought how 
little the possessor, apparently, appreciated 
their worth. Watching for the favorable mo- 
ment, the reckless young man said, ‘‘Well, I 
don’t care, seeing it’s you, I'll bet you this $50 
against that basket of books—hollo! dem-me, 


but the ladies lost their wager, having failed to 
find the Jack. The winner marched through 
the train and distributed the Bibles among the 
passengers. What became of the women is 
not known! 

Judge Hoar declines to run again for Con- 
gress from this State. In his letter announcing 
this purpose he says, with his customary direct- 
ness and plain-speaking: ‘‘There is no official 
position which seems to me more honorable, or 
which furnishes a field for greater public ser- 
vice, than that of a direct representative of the 
people. Nor do I assent to the criticisms which 
with more flippancy than justice are so fre- 
quently made upon the representative body. 
The house which I have known consisted, in a 
great proportion, of new members; it had to 
deal with vast interests; with many questidns 
upon which public opinion is much divided, and 
was too large for the rapid and easy dispatch of 
business. It has sometimes seemed to be tim- 
id, and to mistake popular clamor for the set- 
tled convictions of the people. But I believe it 
on the whole to have been a thoroughly honest 
body, composed in the main of upright and able 
men, who sought the public welfare, were op- 
posed to corrupt and mercenary schemes, and 
fairly represented their constituents. A great 
deal of faithful and unpretending labor was 
done during the seasion in many branches of 
public business (of which the revision of the 
laws of the United States is an example) which 
attracts none of the attention given to mere po- 
litical contests. Its efforts to promete econ- 
omy, retrenchment and reform, though perhaps 
a little indiscriminate, seemed to me to be sin- 
cere, and productive of many good results. 
But especially gratifying was the progress made 
in exposing and bringing to account the tribe of 
office-jobbers, cortract-jobbers, informers, moi- 
ety-men and plunderers of the Treasury, whose 
rule of conduct is briefly expressed in the 
phrase ‘to make politics pay.’ Their influ- 
ence, and that of their promoters and allies, 
was ubviously and steadily declining through 
the entire session; and their prospects do not 
seem bright for the future. It is a matter of 
common observation that in no recent Con- 
gress has the lobby had so little influence or 
success; and I can recall no measure which 
was carried to which the suspicion of merce- 
nary or improper support was attached. But 
by the customs of the House a leading place in 
directing its action can only be gained by long 
continuous service; or, in exceptional cases, 
by oratorical powers, to which I make no .pre- 
tension. The habits of more than twenty years 
of my life have been fixed in a different and 
Jess turbulent field of public service, and are 
not readily changed.” 

Bishop Haven stands by the side of Richard 
T. Greener in resolutely defending South Caro- 
lina from the many aspersions cast upon her in 
view of her present ‘“‘governing classes.” The 
bishop says: ‘‘The great complaint against 
South Carolina is financial. Her tax-payers 
complain of oppression. Yet there is less per 
cent. tax here than in New York or any large 
city. The trouble is, these owners want the 
government overturned. They will not sell 
their land, hoping yet to own the laborers 
again. They have no business, and, therefore, 
no income; and, hence, the lightest taxes are 
heavy. They might profitably dispose of their 
land and avoid all trouble, only a wrong pur- 
pose prevents them. But other Southern States 
are taxed equally bad. Why is she singled out? 
Simply because her foes are determined to re- 
enslave her, and this is all the cry they have. 
Yes, one other. That is legislative extrava- 
gance and executive plundering and pardoning. 
Why vent all the rage of the North on these 
offenders and offenses? If you look at other 
States you will find much vicious plundering and 
pardoning there. The preferred bonds of this 
State to-day are superior to those of North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. The North should learn that 
this battle is not over; that the persistent efforts 
made to bring disgrace and ruin on Louisiana 
and South Carolina are simply the working-out 
of the purpose announced by Stephens, when 
the last stars and bars were furled on the field 
of war, to win at the ballot-box what was lost 
with the cannon. They must first reconquer 
their own territory. This is two-thirds done.” 
Wednesday was celebrated in the annals of 
Uxbridge by an assemblage of the line of de- 
scendants of Robert Taft, who was, so far as is 
known, the lineal progenitor of all the Tafts in 
America. He came to America about the mid- 
dle ot the 17ht century and removed to Mendon 
(of which what is now Uxbridge was then a 
part) from Braintree in 1779, being then about 
forty years old. He was the father of five 
sons—Thomas, Robert, Jr., Daniel, Joseph and 
Benjamin, all of whom had large families. As 
one of the original proprietors of Mendon he 
was entitled to one-fortieth of all the lands in 
the town, or as much of them as he chose to 
draw, at the various times of subdivision ot the 
wild lands. He had a spirit of acquisition for 
land, and took all he could get, selecting it 
with judgment, till he and his descendants pos- 
sessed large landed property in what are now 
Mendon, Uxbridge, Grafton, Sutton and North- 
bridge. His family were a race of farmers, 
and multiplied rapidly, families of from twelve 
to twenty-two children being common in the 
second and third generations. ‘This possession 
of land and increase of family tended to locate 
its branches in the vicinity of Uxbridge, and 
there they have remained, to a greater degree 
than is usual in New England families. The 
homestead of the original Robert is still in the 
hands of his lineal descendants, as is also the 
case with the homesteads of three of his sons. 
In Uxbridge, it was confidently stated on 
Wednesday that, two-thirds of all the Ameri- 
can families have Taft blood in their veins, and 
in every State in the Union vigorous offshoots 
have been planted. Hon. Velorous Taft, of 
Upton, is a good specimen of this hardy race. 





BUSINESS NOTES. 

Boston’s City Treasurer calls for 4 tempurary 
loan. A better security cannot be named. 

Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co. are offering a 
grand chance to get a good piano at low figures. 

Messrs. Dingley & Co. have a right to speak 
confidently of their Key- West cigars and Golden- 
Sheaf whiskey. 

Stevens, at 601 Washington st., makes excel- 
lent furniture, and repairs with skill and taste. 
IIe has some comfortable lounges. 

Mechanics and contractors should observe the 
advertisement elsewhere concerning proposals 
for furnishing materials and building the new 
State prison at Concord. 

Messrs. Shepard, Norwell & Co. are offering 
goods at a reduction in prices which may be 
termed with truth most extraordinary. The 
figures given are such that every lady should be 
on the gut vive for examination and purchase. 

At Holbrook’s popular ladies’ resort, 133 Tre- 
mont street, preparatory to removal to the lower 
story, special inducements are being offered for 
a cleaning-out of summer goods. The choice 
stock is being sold at very low prices. Please 
note the fact. 


Cushman & Brooks come up to the popular 
impression in regard to closing-out for fall 
goods—that everything will be offered at the 
lowest figures, almost below cost, and that the 
goods are fully equal to the best, being fresh 
and unsoiled in any particular. Examine, la- 
dies ! 

Comer’s Commercial College is a Boston in- 
stitution. Now in the elegant and commodious 
building, No. 490 Washington street, corner of 
Beach, it has every facility for thorough in- 
struction — separate rooms, department for 
ladies, optional entrance, and all approved and 
modern conveniences. Mr. Comer is a thorough 
disciplinarian and complete teacher, and he can 
be warmly commended. 

Ballooning has reached the dignity of a fine 
art. Messrs. G. W. Simmons & Son, proprie- 
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coming picture will be so perfect that the criti- 
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tors of Oak Hall, are dispatching daily some 
fifty of their small toy balloons bearing the name 





of their well-known house. Attached to each 
balloon is astreamer, upon which is the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘Attached to a toy balloon 
(100 centimetres in circumferance) was sent up 
from Oak Hall, Boston, August —, 1874. Any 
one finding and returning it to the proprietors, 
32 to 38 North street, Boston, with full particu- 
lars when and where found, will be entitled to a 
reward of half-a-dollar.” Those of Thursday 
took a northwesterly direction and were soon 
out of sight. The balloons were made to order 
in Paris, of rubber, and are filled with sulphu- 
ric-acid gas, which will keep them in the air for 
three days. If these fall into the hands of any 
persons they will confer a favor by returning 
them to the proprietors, stating when and where 
they were found, as a matter of science. At 
one of these ascensions that we witnessed a large 
flock of swallows surrounded the balloon—evi- 
dently seeking an acquaintance. No answer 
returning to their salutations, they wheeled 
away in the empyrean and left it to its glory. 





PERSONAL NOTES. 


Bishop Whitehouse, of Illinois, who disci/ 
plined Rev. Mr. Cheney of Chicago out of the 
Protestant Episcopal church, has just died in 
his 71st year. He was born in New York city, 
and bore the reputation of a learned man. 


The many friends of Hon. Josiah Quincy will 
learn with sincere sorrow of the death of his 
wife, which occurred at their residence on Park 
street in this city on Tuesday night. She was 
formerly Miss Miller, daughter of a well-known 
Boston merchant, and an estimable lady. She 
was upwards of seventy years of age, and to 
the last interested in many charitable and re- 
formatory movements. 


Dr. Mary J. Studley, a native of Worcester, 
formerly teacher im its public schools, and now 
practicing physician in New York city, is visit- 
ing her relatives there for a few days, and is 
giving the ladies a short course of lectures upon 
the’health of women as affected by dress, illus- 
trated with diagrams and models of the viscera. 
Ladies, married and single, over sixteen, inter- 
ested in the study of ‘* Better Health for Wo- 
men and Children,” are present without charge. 
The following story is told by the New-Bed- 
furd Mercury:— 

‘* Not many years ago, a physician who lives 
not a thousand miles off, was summoned in 
haste to attend a patient at Naushon. On arri- 
ving at the island and inquiring for a convey- 
ance to the house he wished to visit, he was 
directed to a farm-house near-by. Here the 
doctor found a man, whom he requested to har- 
ness a horse, at the same time, in the interest 
of his patient, desiring him to be lively. The 
man pleasantly and promptly complied, har- 
nessed the team, and was speedily driving over 
the road ata good rate. The doctor en route 
discussed farming, and was struck with the gen- 
eral information and conversational powers of 
his driver. On arriving at the house a half- 
dollar was tendered to the man but was grate- 
fully declined. ‘ What is the name of your in- 
telligent farmer?’ said the doctor, after he had 
finished his professional visit. ‘What, the gen- 
tleman that brought you to the house? ‘That 
was President Eliot, of Cambridge.’ ” 





LITERARY NOTES. 
Mr. R. H. Stoddard regrets in common with 
most of us that the life of Thackeray has never 
been written, and also laments that the biogra- 
phy of Dickens should have been written by 
Forster. 








The total number of books delivered from the 
public library during July was 48,005. The 
entries on the accession catalogue show a total 
of 1192 volumes and 3726 pamphlets. ‘There 
are now 212,946 volumes in the central library, 
and 48,818 in the branches. 

On Saturday, Sept. 12, there will be issued, 
at Northampton, Mass., the first number of an 
eight-page weekly paper, the Northampton 
Journal—A. M. Powell, late editor of the New 
York National Anti-Slavery Standard, edi- 
tor; Mrs. Elizabeth Powell Bond, associate 
editor; H. H. Bond & Co., publishers. The 
Journal will be an independent paper, discus- 
sing politics, literature, reform, the agricultu- 
ral, manufacturing, educational, and general in- 
terests, especially, of Hlampshire county and 
Western Massachusetts, presenting a full com- 
pendium of local and general news, and will 
have the services of an able corps of contrib- 
utors and correspondents. 

Wilkie Collins’s rewritten tale of ‘‘ The Fro- 
zen Deep” is to be published by William F. Gill 
& Co. early in October, with illustrations, and 
is now being issued serially in Harper's. The 
story is founded on a play which Collins wrote 
in 1856, and which was first represented at the 
house of Charles Dickens, by amateurs, in Jar- 
uary, 1857. It was next presented before the 
Queen and her family; but the most celebrated 
performance was that at the Free Trade hall, 
Manchester, inaid of the Douglas Jerrold fund, 
the August atter Jerrold’s death. The scenery 
was the work of the royal academician Stans- 
field and Mr. Telbin, and the cast included 
Dickens, his son Charles and brother Alfred, 
Shirley Brooks, Wilkie and Charles Collins, 
Mark Lemon and Edward Pigott; and the fe- 
male characters were taken by professional ac- 
tresses. The play-bill, Mr. Collins says, is one 
of the saddest memorials in his possession, for, 
of the nine gentlemen engaged, six are dead. 
The ‘ Frozen Deep” was adapted by Mr. Col- 
lins for his last reading in Boston, and has since 
been performed in this city. A writer in the 
Arcadian also revives the memory of the Man- 
chester performance to say that an ‘elective 
affinity” between Dickens and one of the ac- 
tresses, Miss Ellen Ternan, was the cause of 
much of the novelist’s domestic unhappiness. 
Not that the affection between them ever be- 
came criminal, but it was closer than Mrs. 
Dickens could endure. Miss Ternan left the 
stage at the request of Mr. Dickens. 





ART NOTES. 

THE SCULPTOR MILMORE AND HIS WORKS. 

Letters recently received from Martin Mil- 
more, at work upon the figures for the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Monument to be erected upon Bos- 
ton Common, contain the gratifying intelligence 
that he has completed the statues of the ‘Sol- 
dier,” the ‘‘Sailor,” the figures of ‘‘Ameriza,” 
and of ‘‘History.” He is now engaged upon the 
last of the conspicuous figures, ‘*‘Commerce,” 
and the bas-reliefs representing the ‘‘Departure 
for the War,” and ‘‘The Return,” the ‘‘Mer- 
chant Leaving his Counting-room,” ‘“‘The Me- 
chanic his Shop,” and ‘¢ The Farmer his Plough.” 
The studio of Mr. Milmore has been visited 
by the most noted artists now resident in Rome, 
who have endorsed his works as among the 
finest of the age. James Russell Lowell, who 
also visited the studio, certifies to the correctness 
and artistic excellence of the work upon which 
the artist is engaged. Mr. Lowell also speaks 
in the highest terms of the bust of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson which Mr. Milmore has executed. 
Professor Wolff, an eminent sculptor and a 
pupil of Thorwoldsen, a resident of Rome, has 
inspected the works of Mr. Milmore, and re- 
marks that, of all the efforts of American sculp- 
tors, his results are the most satisfactory. Mr. 
Joseph Milmore, a brother, who was assuciated 
with Martin in his earliest works, has been 
commissioned to erect a Soldiers’ Monument in 
the city of York, Pennsylvania, the feature of 
which will be the ‘‘Standard-Bearer,” which has 
already been cast in bronze at Wood's foundry 
in Philadelphia. Those who have seen the 
work pronounce it one of the finest in this 
country. Mr. Milmore has also received a 
commission from admirers of the late Senator 
Sumner in New York to execute a bust in 
marble of the great statesman after the model 
in plaster made by his brother Martin, and of 
which Mr. John Lothrop Motley and Mr. George 
Bemis express the opinion that of the many 
works of a similar character which they had 
seen in Europe none excelled it in portraiture 
and finish. 


THE ART EXPOSITION OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARITABLE MECHANIC ASSOCIATION. 





Of late years there has been a claim made by 


some of the Western cities that the art-center 
was surely gravitating toward that side of the 
continent, and as surely deserting the East. Ip 
seems probable that the coming exposition will 
settle this point, and the committee having it in 
charge believe that Eastern art appreciation and 
Eastern art genius will be amply vindicated. 
The specimens to be exhibited will include oil 
and water paintings, statuary, bronzes, ceramics, 
engravings, chromos, photographs, architectu- 
ral, mechanical and art-school drawings, and will 
be as complete as the ample resources upon which 
the committee are drawing can make it. The 
members of the Executive Committee in charge 
of the fine-art section are Messrs. Charles W. 
Slack, J. Milton Roberts and Thomas J. Whid- 
den. The following-named persons have con- 
sented to act as the Honorary Art Committee: 

William S. Appleton, Henry P. Kidder, Carl 
Fehmer, J. Harvey Young, Walter M. Brack- 
ett, George H. Chickering, Alfred A. Childs, 

Alvin Adams, Thomas R. Gould, Lucius A. El- 

liot, Martin P. Kennard, Augustus T. Perkins, 

Charles A. Cummings, William E. Norton, Wil- 

liam Ralph Emerson, Harrison E. Maynard, 

Henry D. Williams, Horace H. Moses, Gilbert 
Attwood, Albert F. Bellows. By an arrange- 

ment of. screens formed into alcoves, squares, 

circles, etc., the 10,000 feet which represent the 

capacity of the two floors of the new structure 

will be filled to its utmost limit, and there is a 
fear that the hopes of many persons desirous of 
being exhibitors will be disappointed. The oil 

paintings, of superior character and large di- 
mensions, will include works by Bierstadt, Mo- 

ran, Bradford, Hill, Keith, Norton, DeHaas, and 
others. Large numbers of American and resi- 

dent artists have promised their contributions, 

so that the galleries will no doubt afford some 
splendid examples of native genius. Several of 
the leading dealers in art have, for the purposes 
of the exposition, despatched special orders to 
Europe, and the very choicest statuary, bronzes 

and ceramics are now on their way, or have al- 

ready arrived, to grace its walls and tables. 

The committee have received the most gener- 

vus cooperation from the large dealers and 

importers, whilst a numerous body of public- 

spirited citizens have placed their private treas- 

ures at the committee’s disposal. The leading 
lithographers have ulso promised specimens of 

their highest achievements. The engraving 

department has been assigned to the care of the 

well-known and experienced connoisseur, Lu- 

cius A. Elfiot. It is not improbable that the 

prize drawings ot the English High and,Latin 

School wili be offered by the city for exhibition. 

Mr. C. C. Perkins and Professor Runkle, of the 

Institute of Technology, have been assigned a 
considerable space for, and with the codperation 

of Protessor Walter Smith will present a very 

interesting collection of, drawings from the pu- 

pils of the Institute of Technology and of the 

Normal Art School. It has been decided to 

charge no extra admission-fee to the art-exposi- 

tion. Special catalogues will be prepared of the 

art-exposition. ‘The new building will be com- 

pleted by the first of September, and art contri- 

butions will be received on that day. All arti- 

cles exhibited will be fully insured from fire; and 
the most effectual means will be taken, through 
the agency of special custodians, by night and 
day, and otherwise, to guard and protect the 
property in the exhibition. Premiums will be 
awarded by a Board ot Judges to the exhibitors 
of superior art, exactly in the same way as to 
those contributing to the general exhibition. 





Sunday Services. 
Prof. E. WHIPPLE will speak for the Spiritualists 
ot Boston, at Parker-Fraternity rooms, corner of 
Berkeley and Appleton streets,on Sunday August 
16, at three in the afternoon, and eight in the evening. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
THOSE LOUNGES to be found at STEVENS’s, 601 
Washiugton street, give lots of comfort for a little 
money. 





EXCELLENT QUALITY—LOW PRICE.—The CIGARS 
made at our factory in KEY WEst (Formosa brand) 
are of choicest Havana tobacco, and equal in every 
way to the best imported. Don’t take our word for 
it, but test them. JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

18 and 20 Milk street. 


TWELVE YEARS.—AIl this time before the public, 
and ar complaint ever heard yet. Surely, the GOLD- 
EN SHEAF WHISKEY has gained its immense sale 
fairly. Try it. JAMES DINGLEY & Co., 

18 and 20 Milk street. 


- SPECIAL NOTICES. 


RAGS AND TAGS NEVER COME ON 
the soles of ENGLISH CHANNEL Shoes. Pretty 
feet should always be encased in them. Be sure 
you don’t buy anything else. Look on the sole, and 
you will see where the channel is cut. 








WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASS- 
ICAL SCHOOL.—The twenty-first school year of this 
Family and Day School FOR BOTH SEXES will begin 
WEDNESDAY, Sept. 16, 1874. For particulars ad- 
dress, NATH’L T. ALLEN, Principal. 

West Newton, Mass. 


At home on Saturdays. 12t Jyll 








MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston.— This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m july25 





FAMILY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AT THE 
WILLOWS, FARMINGTON, MAINE.—Fourth Year 
commences Sept. Ist., 1874. 

French and German Department, Madame Cour- 
laender. 

Full board of instruction in English and Classical 
Studies, Music, etc. 

Buildings the flaest devoted to this purpose in New 
England, 

Address, fur Catalogue Circular, and further in- 
formation, the Principals, 

jy25 MR. & MRS. N. C. GOODENOW. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, FOR CHIL- 
DREN BETWEEN SIX AND ELEVEN YEARS OF 
AGE.—The new location of Chauncy Hall School, on 

BOYLSTON STREET, NEAR DARTMOUTH, 
removes the former objection in regard to young 
children living west of Washington street. Parents 
are therefore especially invited to examine the oppor- 
tunities afforded by the department known as *Pre- 
paratory.” Both sexes are admitted and have daily 
practice in French conversation without extra charge. 

It will occupy the southeast room on the first floor, 
where there is sunshine all day. The Kindergarten, 
limited to fourteen pupils, is on the same floor. Cat- 
alogues can be obtained at 115 Boylston street, and at 
the bookstores on Washington and Franklin etreets. 
One of the teachers will be at the Boston University, 
No. 20 Beacon street, on Wednesdays and Thursdays 
3t augs 





from 9 to 1. 


Massachusetts Charitable Mechanie 
Association. 


ART SECTION! 


The Honorary Art Committee respectfully notify 
ARTISTS, DEALERS, CONNOISSEURS, CHROMOLITHO- 
GRAPHERS, PHOTOGRAPHERS, ARCHITECTS, and 
others allied to, or patrons of, the Fine Arts, that they 
are now ready to receive applications for the display 
of Paintings (in oi or water), Statuary, Bronzes, 
Ceramics, Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, Archi- 
tectural, Mechanical. and Art-School Drawings, §c., in 
the ART SECTION ot the Mec anics’ Exhibition, 
commencing on the l6th of September next. 

All articles must be submitted subject to the appro- 
val of the Committee. 

Medals of Gold, Silver and Bronze, with Diploma, 
will be awarded by the Association for articles of ap- 
proved merit, offered by American artists expressly 
for this exhibition. ; 

The fullest protection by insurance, fire apparatus, 
and custodians by day and night. will be given all 
goods placed in the Art-Section. Pictures loaned by 
owners will be called for at residences, taken down, 
and replaced, under direction of the Committee, who 
will charge themselves with their exemption from 
injury. 

All goods must be in readiness to be called for, or 
sent to the Art-Section, by September 1. 

Parties requiring considerable space ‘should men- 
tion the number of square feet needed, and such ap- 
plications should be made by the 20th of August. 








THE SUBSCRIBER, PRINCIPAL OF 
the SAWIN ACADEMY, SHERBORN, Mass., will re- 
ceive into his family a few boys to be fitted for the 
"Massachusetts Institute of Technology. For circular 
apply to E. A. H. ALLEN, 


july4 llt West Newton, Mass. 





ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS.— 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, LL. D., Chairman 
of the Board of Managers. WILLIAM R. DimMock, 


___ ENTERTAINMENTS. 
BOSTON 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


154 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


FALL TERM begins September 14, 15, 16, 1874. 
Instruction in all branches of Music by the most suc- 
cessful Teachers. 











LL. D., Master. 

The course of study of the Academy is designed to | 
give thorough preparation for the best colleges. | 
There is a preparatory class for those too young, or | 
not sufficiently advanced in their studies to enter the 
Academy. The studies in this class are the same as | 
in good grammar schools, with the addition of French | 
and Botany. 

Day scholars from Boston leave the Old Colony | 
Depot at a quarter before nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and reach Boston on their return, at a few min- | 
utes aftertwo. Tuition, One Hundred Do!lars per 
annum. . 

The large boarding house of the Academy is under 
the personal direction of the Master, who resides in 
it. 

For catalogue or further particulars address the 
Master. it july18 








33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Will sell at Retail during their great POPULAR Ex- 
hibition and Closing-Out of Summer Goods, 


20,000 PAIRS 


LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 


Two (2) Buttons, at 


50 Cts. Per Pair. 


These Elegant Gloves. in Opera Shades, White, Black 
and Colors. EXAMINE EARLY. ‘ 


—ALSO— 
30,000 yards Laces and Embroideries ; 
500 pieces Rich Gros-Grain Ribbons 


AT 25 CTS. PER YARD, 
10,000 yards White Goods, Nainsook Mus- 
lins, Victoria Lawns, Striped Grena- 
dines, Swiss Muslins, Soft Finish Cam- 
brics, AT LESS THAN HALF THE 
USUAL PRICES. 


100 boxes RICOH FRENCH FLOWERS. 


LONG SPRAYS, marked down from $1.25 per 
spray to 37 cemuts per Spray. 


600 Ladies’ and Misses’ STRAW HATS. 


Latest, most fashionable shapes for Seashore. 
Riverside. Mountains, Country or City, at less 
than HALF REGULAR PRICES, Please Ex- 
amine Early. 


Cushman & Brooks’ 


Great Popular Exhibition Sale, 


33, 35, 37 & 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


augld tf 





NOTE THE P 
Shepard, 
Norwell 
& CO. 


OFFER TO CLOSE, 


—IN— 


ICES! 


Only Four Pupils in a Class. 


Free advantages to pupils, consisting of Study ot 
agi Thorough Bass, Theory, Reading at 

i . etc, 

Daily Organ Practice free to students. E 
Classes in all branches. Apply tor Circular — 

augs JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


Fall Term Begins Sept. 14, 15 and 16, 1874. 


Instruction in all branches of Music by the finest 
artists and teachers, in small classes and in private; 
to beginners and pupils in all stages of advancement. 
Largest number of tree advantages of any Conserva- 
tory in existence. Lowest rates of tuition. Evenin, 
classes in Piano, Voice and Violin. Cirgulars m:ik 
on application to E. TOURJEE, Director. 

augl j tf 





LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE, 


NORTH CONWAY, 


and Franconia Mountains, 
Montreal and Quebec, 


VIA BOSTON, CONCORD, MONTREAL 
AND WHITE MOUNTAINS R. R. 


NOW OPEN TO 
FABYAN’S AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 


The Shortest, Quickest and Only Direct 
Railroad Route to the 


White and Franconia Mountains, 
Without Change of Cars 


SUMMER ARRAN GEMENT, 
Commencing July 6, 1874. 

Trains leave Boston at 8 A. M. (Express), } +6 
P. M. from Lowell depot. ‘Trains leave boson ‘at 
— - M., 12 M., 5 P. M. from Boston and Maine 
depot, 


Connecting at Nashua with Express 
Trains. 

From Fall River, Stonington, Providence, Allyn’s 
Point and Worcester, for White Mountains, via La- 
conia, Weirs, Plymouth, Littleton, Bethlehem, Twin 
Mountain, Fabyan’s, Luncaster and Northumberland 
ard to St. Johnsbury and Newport, Vt., and Montreal 
and botany 
At Weirs passengers take the steamer ““LAD 
THE LAKH” for Centre Harbor, Wolfboro’ and Noth 
Conway. Those leaving by the first trains dine at 
Centre Harbor or Wolfvoro’; arrive at North Couway 
same evening. z 

Passengers leaving Boston at 7.30 or 8 A. M. (Ex- 
press) connect at Plymouth with stages (28 miles) and 
at Littleton (11 miles) for Profile House; at Bethle- 
hem (3 miles) for Sinclair House and Maplewood 
House (1-12 miles); at Fabyan’s (5 miles) for Craw- 
tord House (6 miles) for Mt. Washington Railway 
depot; at Lancaster (7 miles) for Waumbek House, 
arriving st all the above-named points betore 6.30 
P. M., and in advance of any other route. 

Trains connect at Northumberland with Grand 
Trunk Railway for Montreal and Quebec. By 12 M. 
train from Boston, passengers reach Wolfboro’, Cen- 
tre Harbor and Plymouth at 5.40 P. M.. and by theS 
or 6 P. M. trains arrive at Plymouth at 10.30 P.M. A 
train leaves Plymouth at 7.35 A. M. daily tor North- 
umberland. Passengers by this train reach all the 
Mountain Houses in season for dinner, and Montreal 
and Quebec at 9 P. M. 

The Only Line Running Day Palace Cars, 
and Express Trains between Boston, Stonington 
Providence, Fall River, Newport, Allyn’s Point, an 


the 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
New Line Between Boston and Montreal. 


Day and Night Express trains, leaving Boston 
(Lowell depot) 8 A. M. and6 P.M, (Pullman sleep- 
ing cars) make all connections, run through without 
change, via Plymouth, N. H ,and Newport, Vt , form- 
ing the SHORTEST and most pleasant route between 

* MONTREAL AND BOSTON. 

Further information, seats in Palace ‘Cars, and 
Excursion Tickets for the round trip for all routes in 
the Lake and Mountain region, and to Montreal, 
Quebec and Saratoga, via the White and Franconia 
Mountains, can be had at No. 5 State street, 
Boston. . A. DODGE, 

july25 4t Sup’t.. Plymouth, N. H. 


ATTENTION! 
THIS STREAMER 


ATTACHED TO A TOY BALLOON (100 centime- 
tres in circumference) was sent up from OAK HALL, 
Boston, August —-, 1874. Any one finding it and re- 
turning it to the proprietors, 32 to 38 North street 
Boston, with full particulars when and where found, 
will be entitled to a reward of half a dollar. 

(Signed) 


White 








The above is a facsimile of the printin 





DRESS GOODS, 


Black Striped Grenadines at 6 1-4e. 
Striped French Challies at 17c. 
Gray Pongee Mohairs at 25¢. 


And a Splendid Article for ChiJdren in 


JAPANESE WASHED POPLINS, 


At 17 Cents. 


WHITE GOODS, 


Special attention is called toa JOB LOT of 


8-4 DAMASK, 
At #1 and $1.25. Extra Value! 


Also, a Splendid Assortment of 


5-8 NAPKINS, 


From $81 to $3. 
3000 DOZEN 
SUMMER SKIRTS, 


Closing at 37 1-2 Cents, 


500 PARASOLS AT $1,00, 


Cost $2.00 to $4.00, 





A small lot of Real French 


KID CLOVES, 
TWO BUTTONS, at 75 Cents! 


—ALSO— 


25 Dozen, Large Sizes, One-Button, Slightly 
Shopwoern, at 37 1-2c. . 





A JOB LOT OF 


NEEDLEWORK EMBROIDERY ! 


Very Choice Goods. At 15 Cents. 





All the Above are Tremendous Bar. 
sains | 
ta) » . 


SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


WINTER STREET. 


augl5 


Holbrook’s, 


133 TREMONT STREET, 


We shall remove to the Store under our 
present location about September 1, pre- 
vious to which time we shall offer 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS, 


In order to close out our 
Ni 









MER GOODS. 


All our Fancy Striped Hose, 50 cents., 75 
cts., $1. 

Summer Underwear, 
Children’s. 

Lisle Gloves, 2, 3 and 4-button, 50 cts., 60 
cts., 7O cts, 

Thread and Guipure Laces. 

Embroidered Linen Sets, 

Thread Parasol Covers. 

Thread and Guipure Capes. 

Liama Jackets and Shawls. 

The above sale is of specia! interest to all OUR 
CUSTOMERS. 


C. C. HOLBROOK. 


augl5 


Ladies’, Gents’ and 





t 
nt 


A full fortnight is required for the best arrang 
and dispiay of the art-goods and the preparation of 
the catalogue. 

Circulars, giving full particulars, will be sent, and 
all other necessary information given, on application 
CHARLES H. BRAINARD, 





to 
Secretary of the Art-Committee, 
127 Tremont street, Boston, 
or to JOSEPH L. BATES, 
Secretary of the Association, 
augs 7 Beacon street, Boston, 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. — 


B:O-S:T- 0-8; 





Grry oF 


Currency Loan, 





Mhe subscriber is duly authorized to issue City 
Bonds, payable in twenty years, bearing interest at 


upon each 
ot the streamers attached to our OAK ALL BAL- 
| LOONS. 
The STREAMERS are of WHITE TISSUE, 18 
| INCHES LONG, 4 inches wide in center, narrowing 
| to points at both ends. The Bal!oons are of Rubber, 
minufactured to our order by Brissonnett & Co., 
Paris, and weasure 100 centimetres in circumference, 


BEGINNING THURSDAY, Aug. 13th, we shall 
| dispatch daily, 


TEN BALLOONS EVERY HOUR, 


From 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. 





The reverse of the streamer bears simply an ad- 
vertisement of such seasonable goods as we are now 
selling at reduced rates. 

Full-Sized Hammocks............. eencehanccole 
Bathing-Suits.. . 

Bathing Shoes. 
WO VOR. 06 cccccccccccscccscccssece eo seus 91.25 








Should any of these Aérial Messengers fall into the 
hands of those to whom the slight reward offered is 
of no consequence, they will aid in an experiment, 
and confer a tavyor by promptly mailing, with partic- 
ulars, to the 


Proprietors of OAK HALL, 


32 to 38 North Street, Boston. 


augld 1t 


FOR SALE. 


200 SECOND-HAND PIANOS, 


—AND— 


REED ORGANS OF THE BEST MAKERS, 
VERY LOW PRICES! 


The Pianos are Square, Upright and Grand, many 
of them of the celebrated Chickering mnaufacture. 


Prices vary from $40 to $300 each. 
The Reed Organs are of the best quality. 
Prices vary from $50 to $200 each. 


We sell either 
FOR CASH, 


Or on Monthly or Quarterly Installments. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO,, 


No. 377 Washington Street, Boston. 
augl5 Ps tf 


_COMER’S 
COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


The original of all Commercial Colleges, having been 
under the SAME MANAGEMENT for THIRTY-FOUR 
YEARS PAST and atteuded by upwards of 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND STUDENTS, 


Possesses the confidence of the community, and has 
thereby peculiar facilities tor providing suitable em- 
ployment for its Graduates (male and female). one or 
more of whom will be found in almost every Mercan- 
tile house in Boston, with large numbers in other 
cities, while its NAVIGATION, ENGINEERING and SUR- 
VEYING eleves are distinguished throughout the 
world. 

In its present location it offers advantages and at- 
tractions never surpassed. Eight elegant rooms (in- 
cluding the Bank) on one floor, lighted on all sides by 
twenty-seven large plate-glass windows. No climbing 
tothe attic. Excellentegress. Admirable ventilation. 
Accommodations for 300 students at a time. 

Separate department for Ladies. 

Open every business day throughout the year. 

The 34th Annual Register, Catalogue and ye got 
with styles of HANDWRITING taught and list of Mr. 
Comer’s published works on Penmanship, Book-keep- 
ing. Navigation. etc., sent by mail or may be had free 
ut the College, 499 WASHINGTON STREET, COR- 
NER OF BEACH STREET, BOSTON, where the pub- 
lic is respectfully invited to inspectthe most complete 
Commercial Institution in the world. 

GEORGE N. COMER, A. M., 
President. 
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Nettc E TO CONTRACTORS. 
tie 
NEW STATE PRISON. 


Proposals for Farnishing Materials and 
Building the New State Prison at Concord. 


SEALED PROPOSALS will be recived at the office 
fT. L. Wakefield, 41 State street, Boston, until 
FHURSDAY. September 3d, 1874, at twelve o’clock 
M.. for farnishing the materials and building a new 
tate prison and other works therewith connected, 
it Concord. 

Separate proposals will be received on the main 
group of prison buildings for the mason’s work, car- 
venter’s work, iron work, with the exception of cell 
jours, for which separate proposals will be received, 
routing, copper-work, plumbing, painting and glazing, 
ucating and cooking apparatus; also separate propo- 
<als for the ——— yard walls; also for the shops 
with the engine and boiler-house therewith connected, 
according to plans and specifications, which can be 
per at the office of the Commissioners at 32 
Pemberton square, Boston, basement, on and after 
August 20th, 1874. _ 5 3 ; 

The successful bidders will be required to furnish 
bonus with sureties tor the satisfactory performance 
of their several contracts. 

The right is reserved to reject any and all proposals. 

Proposals to be addressed to T. L. Wakefield, 41 
State street, Boston. T. L. WAKEFIELD, 

JONAS FITUH, 





six per cent. payable semi-annually in current funds. 
FRED 





ERIC U. TRACY, 
augls 3 City Treasurer. 


8. A. DENIO, 


augl5 2 Commissioners, 
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A Great Newspaper and its Editor. 


ver 
[A 
NEY OF THE PHILADELPH 
dat OR a attics AND 
Seer ATES OF THE VETERAN J' OURNALIST. 
BY “HOWARD.” 


I have been fortunate in recent visits to Phil- 
‘orney in his 


ia, for I have found Col. F 
pra cael he is an autocrat, and I have seen 
him in his delightful, well-ordered home, in 
Washington square, one of those down- tows 
miniature parks that make the city so charming, 
surrounded by his handsome family, with whom 
If you choose to encounter Col. 


i idoi. 
enseanGeny: you will find him a 


Forney on the war-path, 
host, but if you are well beaten, particularly 


he has whipped you himself, nothing can exceed 
his magnanimity. Indeed, in order to appre- 
ciate him fully, you must be his friend or his 
«fallen foe.” In either case his best editorial 
and his last dollar will be at your service. He 
speaks and writes of every saint or sinner whom 
he loves as if Steerforth’s parting injunction 
to Copperfield: ‘‘If anything should ever sepa- 
rate us, think of me at my best,” were on: 
stantly in his mind, Ip proof of this assertion, 
I have only to mention that very racy and read- 
able volume entitled ‘‘ Anecdotes of Public 
Men.” 

It is scarcely possible to do justice to Col. 
Forney’s generous nature. He leans far too 
kindly, and against his better judgment, to the 
belief that the ‘‘devil is not so black as he is 
painted.” Consequently some scamp or other, 
in some way or other, is generally fleecing him, 
the result of which seems to be that year by 
year he takes in a larger stock of charity for 
poor human nature, and of forgiveness and for- 
getfulness for personal wrongs. If it were not 
that the Press with its daily, tri-weekly and 
weckly issues, which pay interest on little less 
than a million dollars, were a sort of never-failing 
mint, his impulsive benevolence would leave him 


without a penny. Indeed, I am not sure but it 


would as it is, if Mr. Brown, his friend and as- 
sociate from his early Lancaster days, were not 


such a blessed balance-wheel. 


The Press, as you know, was established dur- 


ing the panic of 1857, and from its first appear- 
ance to the present time Mr. J. G. L. Brown 
has been, with the exception of a short interval, 
the financial head of the concern. To his busi- 


ness talent, integrity and Christian character 
the wonderful success of the enterprise is largely 
Mr. Brown ig, in addition to this position 
as business manager of the Press, in the third 
year of his coronership of Philadelphia. He 
was chosen in 1871, having previously held the 
office for several months, by appoihtment, and 
he commanded the respect of the community to 


due. 


such an extent that his name is said to have 
saved the the ticket from defeat. 


A call at the Press office during a political 


campaign is as goodasaplay. Imaginea large, 
light room in the second story (think of that, 
ye Boston attic philosophers !), with a bay win- 
dow which commands a view of the busy thor- 


oughfares of Seventh and Chestnut streets, on 


the southwest corner of which the office stands. 


A big bust of Dan Dougherty looms up in the 


center of the piles of books with which the large 
table is laden, and there are pictures of Col. 
Forney’s late friends, Prescott Smith, Thaddeus 
Stevens and Edwin Forrest. 
other groups and pictures, are Col. McClure, 
Tom Scott and John F. Graff, while in the bay 
window, in the best light, is a picture of Col. 
Forney’s beautiful daughter, Mrs. William W. 
Weigley. ‘To reach this sanctum you must pass 
a vigilant and true-hearted sentinel, Capt. W. 
H. Brady, a Union soldier in the late civil war, 
who will announce you, and possibly, though 
very rarely, oblige you to wait in the ante-room 
till his chief is disengaged. 

Col. Forney, whose fine face is so familiar to 
the public that I have no call to describe it, 
will receive you graciously. His magnetism is 
so buoyant, exhilarating, and appreciative that 
you will straightway become immensely im- 
pressed with yourself, and will wonder that you 
never discovered what a fine fellow you were 
before. 
and illustration of his exquisite tact. 
acertain picturesque and persuasive charm in 
Col. Forney’s presence, conversation and ora- 
tory that is indescribable. Senator Sumner used 
to declare that before he and Col. Forney became 
warm personal friends and political allies, even 
while they were still opposing parties, his ‘‘con- 


There is 


stant amenity” made him ‘‘forget their differ- 
eneces.” Politicians will remember that, as 
Clerk of the national louse of Representatives, 
Col. Forney was presiding officer during the 
struggle for the Speakership, which lasted from 
December, 1855, to February, 1856, and resulted 
in the choice of Hon. y P. Banks. A sufficient 
commentary upon his capacity in this direkt 
is shown by the fact that at the close of the con- 
testa resolution tendering him the thanks of the 
House and double the Speaker's pay, for the 
ability and impartiality with which he had pre- 
sided, was passed without a dissenting vote. 


As I have said, it is campaign time when we fi" giving credit for even the smallest item to 


find ourselves in Col. Forney’s office. It is no 
unusual thing for him, in such an emergency, 
to work twenty-three out of twenty-four hours— 
a course which would have killed him long ago 
but for the fact that he loves his work, and, 
while he is a temperate eater, and, of late, takes 
no wine except by the advice of a physician, he 
repairs under ordinary circumstances the waste 
of his magnetism by sound sleep and miscella- 
neous reading. 

His repose, from the moment he allows his 
head te touch the pillow until he is summoned 
to another day’s work, is like that of a child, 
unbroken, ard sleep is the best stimulant a lit- 
erary man can take. He changes the current 
of his thoughts from the statistics of his ex- 
changes and the excitements of his telegrams, 
by luxuriating, actually burying himself, in his- 
Now, let us watch 
the callers. Rebel and loyal generals, clergy- 


tory, poetry and romance. 


men of all denominationg, financiers, lawyers, 
Congressmen, feeetiidide and protectionists, 
poets, drtists, actors, license and local-option 
men, woman's rights advocates, and newspaper 
people, tollow each other in almost endless suc- 
cession. They represent all nationalities. They 
are of all colors, and in position range from beg- 
Sometimes when he is dic- 
tating to two stenographers, three or four callers 
will walk through a sentence to each. Col. 
Forney will welcome them, see that they are 
seated, and yet retain the word he intended to 
use. 


gars to millionaires. 





He will in this crowd, and in this way, 
finish an article without marring the beauty ot | 
a line or the construction of a paragraph. 
When he is to address a public meeting he will | 
devote an hour, and that the last at his command, | 
to dictating his sreech, in order that it may be | 


written out and set up early. Having neither | 


if | tive rather than passive virtues. 
mellow with age, but I doubt whether he ever 
falls into the state of chronic forgiveness of his 
His 
chirography is fearful, and if it does not extort 
oaths from the compositors it is because they 
make almost superhuman efforts to obey the 


Here, too, among 


Such aresult is the best possible proof 


at me, I replied in the affirmative. “¢ Well 


tofoot. His observing powers are marvellous 


sagacious in this department. 


enemies which his father has reached. 


Scriptural injunction, ‘‘Swear not at all.” 


paper. 


and eloquent advocate of female suffrage. 


are not fully committed to the cause. 


much attention. 


to say of Mr. Graff. 


double stay to me ever since. Though he 


writes frequently and forcibly. 
correspondent. 
a strong religious vein, and I know few bett 
speakers. 
I heard him read a‘Christmas Carol’ as well 

Coming Race’ with as much ease as if he had wr 
ten it. 
great enthusiasm, and a magnetic nature. 
sation, but Graff is an elixir and a helper, 


friend, and I love him like a brother.” 
I must not neglect to mention Mr. John Dun 


ligence, whose enthusiasm and unbounded fai 


tune. 
Dr. R. Shelton Mackensie is in a literary, 


Mogul” of the Press. 


market is tight or easy. 


issue, in 1857, till the present time, is a cycl 


He writes many ofthe editorials on fo 
In th 


ends. 
eign affairs, and all the book notices. 


mistakes of brother editors. 
cal and suggestive bits of writing. But he 
or some of its representatives. 


chief delight was in tormenting cats. 


pastime. 


cat to have another punch! 


newspaper work almost ever since he canremen 


through them with lightning-like rapidity. 
in a large journalistic circle of acquaintances 


the source front which it is derived. I can als 
an infinitessimal larceny from the columns of th 
Press ever escapes his keen eye. 


He asserts that whenever in his absence 
detects the slightest falling-off in the matter o 
are neglecting your exchanges !” 
that he has ‘never found himself mistaken. 


any such message during his coming year ir 
Europe, for he has left the Press in charge o 





sor who is after his own editorial heart. 





Iceland. 
ie 
ITS MILLENNIAL FESTIVAL. 


‘Native country, a name dear to the Cretans,’ 


were born here. 


of the world, and especially of the islands, some 
of which are very small. 
smallness has a quality of endearment in it. 


The people of Man—to give one instance out of | liberty of act and speech. 


a great many—are proud of their little isle and 


its curious ‘‘House of Keys,” though neither 


they nor any of their fellow-subjects can tell the 
meaning of that Keltic title; as proud as we 
are of our Congress, and perhaps a guod deal 
prouder. They will probably have their cen- 


| tenary of independence some day, and so achieve | 


the crowning glory of the Tynwald Hill. For 


the rest, men have everywhere a profound sym- | 


time nor opporuanity to read at, he will appear | pathy with things that are gone by, and the past 


on the platform without notes and deliver it 
without the alteratior of a word, unless the oc- 
casion requires it, when his variations are as ef- 
fective as the original composition. This read- 
iness makes him one of the most desirable of 
campaign speakers, and him ease in 
His lectures, en- 
titled ‘American Statesmen,” “The Pleasures 
ot Public Life,” and “An Evening with Shakes- 
peare,” are fine specimens of lyceum oratory. 
1am not very familiar with his poetical efforts, 
although I know he has written a good deal in 
verse, but I reeall at this moment a magnetic 


gives 
addressing every audience. 





poem upon the Sixth Massachusetts going | 
through Baltimore, April 19, 1861. Col. For- | 
ney’s principal stenographer, Mr. G. P. R.| 
Ringwalt, one of the best short-hand reporters | 
in the country, gives him about two hours daily. 
They accomplish, in that time, what would be a 
hard day’s work for ordinary men. 

Mr. Ringwalt is a handsome fellow, and, in 
full dress or military costume, about as striking 
a person as one is likely to see. He is a most 
entertaining companion, having a great deal of 
wit and dramatic genius. * Did Ringwalt look 
at you when you came in?” said Col. Forney to 
me. Somewhat surprised at the question, and 


‘ 
| 
| 
| 
| 





{has a greater hold on them than the future. | 
| Schiller says, ‘*The future is man’s immemorial | 
| hymn,” but that is a fallacy. 
for the future as he does for what has been, and | 


**that life in death, the days that are no more.” 
These and other thoughts are suggested by 


the announcement that sluggish and literary old 
Iceland is coming forward before the world to 
celebrate the millennial anniversary of its au- 
thentic existence as a nation. 
ably does not think the demonstration at all | 
necessary; but the 66,000 Icelanders—be the | 
same more or less—are of a different opinion, 
and their festival of the Ist of August this year 
commemorates the landing of Ingulf and the 
‘*Pilgrim Fathers” of their country in the year 
of grace 874. : 


Iceland is a singular country in many respects, 


and especially in the fact that its natural history 
is more curious and interesting to all outsiders 
than its political history. 
| sidered the chief historian of the island, and her 
narrative is certainly written in the wildest, 
Strangest and most formidable characters. 
land is larger than Ireland by a fifth, and a most 
amazing jumble of all elements, volcanic and | 
plutonic, such as the earth itself must have been | 
some twenty or forty thousand years ago—a 
chaos of jokulls, geysers, smoking craters, gla- 

ciers, lava-fields and lava-caves, ice-crags, stony | 
deserts of tuff, trachyte and basalt, sulphurous 
clefts, rivers rushing down like beresarks, cata- 
racts leapifg from clifs to chasms, fumaroles in 
lonely places, in the midst of peat-bogs, quick- 


Nature may be con- 


Ice- 


fin Leased AStlbie tn aime intent anton acti 


somewhat depressed at being obliged to say that 
the black-whieskered exquisite merely gienced 
, 

returned Col. Forney, ‘‘after that one glance he 
would be able to tell your height, the color of 
your eyes and hair, how the latter was arranged, 
and to describe your dress accurately from head 


John W. Forney, Jr., Col. Forney’s son, a 
young man not yet thirty, is the managing edi- 
tor of the Press. He is very enterprising and 
He writes a good 
deal, and with clearness and condensation. His 
signature as correspondent is J. W. F., Jr. He 
is a severe critic, and inherits the Colonel’s ac- 
He may grow 


John F. Graff, a gray-eyed, brown-haired, 
full-bearded gentleman of forty-five, but look- 
ing about half his years, has been connected 
with the Press since its first issue, and has been 
acontributor in nearly every department of the 
He was converted to woman’s rights 
doctrines fifteen years ago by Harriet Marti- 
neau, and since that time has been a staunch 
His 
opinion has doubtless had great weight with his 
chief, for Henry B. Blackwell of the Woman’s 
Journal tells me that he considers Col. Forney 
one of the most liberal among journalists who 
Mr. 
Graff has been editor of the religious and lyceum 
departments of the Press, and is now, under his 
nom de plume of ‘‘Graybeard,” engaged in a se- 
ries of ‘‘Lay Sermons for Home Consumption,” 
which appear in Saturday’s Press and attract 
Col. Forney has said, and bet- 
ter than I can, whatI should naturally attempt 
I will quote his words: 
“I have been very fortunate in some of my 
friends, but in none more favored than in Mr. 
John F. Graff, the ‘Graybeard’ of the Press. 
He began with me Aug. 1, 1857, and has been a 


connected with the advertising department he 
He is a capital 
His tastes are all literary with 


His gifts are marked, and he has one 
that is very rare—I mean’ his skill asa reader. 


Dickens ever did, and he tells the story of ‘The 


His traits are manly integrity, sincerity, 
Some 
men depress me by their manners and conver- 


the foreman of the composing-room, a gentle- 
man of unblemished character and great intel- 


in the Press go far towards maintaining its high 


Col. Forney is in a political, sense the ‘‘Great 
He is seldom seen at the 
office except on Saturdays, when he calls for 
his pay, whichis always ready for him and every 
other attaché of the paper, whether the money 
Dr. Mackensie, who 
has been connected with the Press from its first 


pedia of facts in apparently every direction, and 
seems to have the history of every notable per- 
son, from Adam and Eve down to Queen Victo- 
ria and the late Prince Consort, at his fingers’ 


department he picks up, with great zest, the 
Many of Dr. 
Mackensie’s book notices are clear, philosophi- 


always liable to destroy a dainty mosaic of cul- 
ture by a sudden, irrelevant, and would-be-sar- 
castic allusion to the woman’s rights movement 
He reminds me 
in these erratic dashes of the little boy whose 
Some- 
times he became so much absorbed in games 
with his companions that he forgot his favorite 
But if anything brought pussy into 
his mind everything else went out, and, seizing 
a poker, he charged on the nearest tabby, ex- 
claiming ina fine frenzy—‘‘It is time for that 


Col. Forney’s first and last charge to every 
one connected with the Press is, ‘‘Read your 
exchanges!” and woe to the subordinate who 
ventures to disobey thiscommand! Hisown men- 
tal make-up and long drill—for he has been in 


ber, and he was born in 1817—enable him to go 
Yet 


do not recall an editor who is more scrupulous 


assure his brethren of other papers that only 


He maintains 
that the tone and flavor essential to good edit- | 
ing and newspaper writing can not be obtained 
without a thorough perusal of all exchanges. 
he 


manner of his paper he writes at once: “You 
and he declares | 


| 


’) cal and biographical sort, among which cannot 
was an old Greek saying, and this might have | be forgotten the Heimskringla of Snorro Stur- 
been in the recollection of Napoleon I. when he | leson. 
looked round him one day at St. Helena, and, | 
falling into one of his philosophizing moods, 
said: ‘I suppose the natives of this miserable | —the Keltic Heimskringla, for instance, and the 
island have an affection for it Decause they 
” Otherwise it might be rather | the gray goose-quills with which it was written. 
unaccountable why people should seem so fond} During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
or proud of a good many rough barren angles 


Perhaps the very 


Man cannot feel | 


The world prob- | 


the terrible war waged for ages between the 
fiends of fire, frost and vapor on that tormented 
ground, and still carried on from day to day and 
from year to year; while the periodical hurri- 
canes and whirlwinds.of the air, sweeping over 
the island and singing in the caves, as travellers 
tell us, with the strange wailing sound of an 
Xolian harp, make the aspect of that forlorn 
territory more terrible still; and the vexed sea 
round all, as it beats against the nesses and 
rock-needles and tumbles through the fiords and 
creeks, tortured in a hundred places by little 
volcanoes bursting through the shallow waters, 
forms a very fitting framework for such a pic- 
ture of disorder and barren desolation. That 
terrible ‘‘nutive land” has about twenty vol- 
ecanic mouths from which have come seventy- 
seven eruptions during the last thousand years, 
averaging one in thirteen years, these eruptions 
being in twenty-eight instances accompanied by 


which was felt in 1825. Its stony surface does 
not nourish a tree high enough to hang a New- 
foundland dog. And yet the Icelanders love 
the country, and are now doing the honors of it 


of Denmark, Superior Lord of Greenland, Ice- 
land and the Farde Isles. 


of Iceland, beginning— 
Island, far-swlder fron, 
Ok hag seldar hrim-vita modir, etc.— 


stranger's ear something appropriate to the sub- 
ject. The Danes in general seem to think so, 


islanders who have always stood up so stoutly 


Althing; and the Copenhageners give you an 
apologue by way of accounting for that land of 
jokulls and geysers. Once upon a time, when 


spite, produced something in his own manner, 


that. 
Iceland, lying between the 60th and 66th de- 


tirely to the temperate zone. The Norwegians, 


land,” or **Far-west-land.” 


nomenclatures. Some of the sagas tell us that 
out of the country by the savage Pilgrim Fa- 
er | thers from Norway. 
literary renown of Iceland was mainly owing to 


as 
handed Kincora and Tara days in old Ireland) 
anda plentiful supply of brain-sustaining, schol- 
arly aliment—that is, fish. It was fish, in fact, 
that brought all the Kuropeans to Iceland first, 


it- 


for the coming of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
a ; : : 
America. But the swarming fish of the North 
Sea was the earlier attraction in that direction. 
Leif, son of Eric, went toward Vineland looking 
fur haddocks and herrings long before Colum- 


n, 


th Zipangi. Without fish Iceland would not have 
ripen corn, while the only sure crop is the coarse 
grass that covers its lowest levels (especially 
round its coasts) and those watered valleys 
where the mould is not washed from the surface. 
Iceland moss is a large addition to this penuri- 


as 


upon it. The farmers, who are the large ma- 


inally derived from imported stock, and en- 
abling them to vary their fish diet with several 
preparations of milk and with meat on occasion. 
They import breadstuffs, tea, coffee and sugar 
(mainly from Denmark), and especially the 
strong ales and brandies of more civilized peo- 
ples; and for these they trade away their fish, 
wool, hides, oil, eider-down, and other matters 
of smaller import. In some of the enclosures 
of their very rude and primitive farmsteads 
r-|they manage to cultivate a few potatoes, cab- 
is | bages, and other vegetables; but these crops 
are not worth much in a climate where the av- 
erage temperature is about forty-five degrees 
(summer) to twenty degrees (winter) in the 
north of the island, and from sixty degrees 
is | (Summer) to twenty-nine (winter) in the south, 
which is warmed by the flow of the Gulf Stream. 
It is a dreary and desolate country. The peo- 
ple have but two seasons. When summer ends, 
about October, the winter begins and stays for 
six months more, during which they have only 
a twilight, and for a month or so hardly a glimpse 
of the sun above the horizon. In their long 
winter days and nights the Icelanders hybernate 
in their close and crowded hovels, where they 


O- 


necessary trades, and also spend much of their 
time in teaching their children to read and write. 
All Iceland adults can read and write their na- 
tive speech, which has been so little changed in 
the long lapse of centuries that the old sagas 
are read by everybody as easily as we read the 
English of Shakespeare and Milton. In this 
respect the inhabitants may be termed a more 
civilized people than those of the British Isles, 
who are not under such a dire necessity of tak- 
ing to their books. 

The political and social history of Iceland 
has no very striking features. The piratical 
)- | fish-eaters became Christians in 1000 A. D., 
persuaded by the scalds, a class of men bear- 
ing the Irish term signifying ‘‘ instructors,” 
and closely related to our word ‘ school.” 
I} The change was brought about in the mass- 
parliament called the Althing, that met in the 
Valley of Thingvalla, which lies to the eastward 
ot the present capital of Reykjavik. Both 
© | parties had full liberty of speech, and the de- 
bate was a rough one, though no blows were 
e | struck. In the end the pagans, being outvoted, 
accepted the situation, all but the people of the 
northern parts, who refused the cold-water bap- 
tism. But they were met by the offer of a half- 
way thermal spring or geyser for the purpose, 
and the benign spirit of Christianity prevailed. 
For near 400 years the men of Iceland kept 
their liberty and cultivated literature on fish; 
r| till, in 1262, some restless chiefs, among whom 
was the celebrated Snorro Sturleson, handed the 
country over to the King of Norway. That 
period of freedom is still the pride and regret 
In the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 








lot Iceland. 


He does not anticipate the necessity of sending centuries its scaldish literature flourished great- 


1 | ly, and the names of the sagas and their writers 
¢| are still freshly remembered in the island. Most 
lovers of old literature have read about the 


y a veoyi - } y Ce . . ze wd 
Mr. W. W. Nevin, who is a temporary succes- | Edda of Semund Sigvasson (1070), the Vol- 


sunga Saga, the Nornorgests Saga, the Vil- 
kina Saga, the Lodbrok, the Hervavar, the 
| Frithiof, and other sagas—all on themes of old 
{ Sane and fancy; and also of Ari Thorgilson’s 
Landnamabok and the Eyrbyggia, Niel’s, Egil’s, 
Kormak’s and the Grettir Sagas, of the histori- 


There were also books of law —the 
| Jarnsida, the Jonsbok, the Gragas, etc., most 
of them curiously misinterpreted by the learned 


| Gragas, the latter being gravely derived trom 





| the literary spirit of the island died away some- 
;what. The control of Norway (and after 1380 
|of united Norway and Denmark) stopped the? 
| brave turmoil that had tormerly kept alive the 
But printing in the 
| fitteenth century revived the old literary pro- 
| pensity, which received a religious impulse and 
character from the Reformation. This change 








sands and erratic boulders—all giving signs of 


violent and destructive earthquakes, the last of 


(as has been announced) to Christian IX., king 


They will no doubt 
chant for his Majesty the popular lyric in praise 


a form of speech which certainly carries to a 


or they are apt to lose patience with those poor 


for ‘‘Home Rule” and the Parliament of the 


‘God had made the earth, Lucifer came by, and 
wishing to try his hand in the way of rivalry or 


and this was Iceland. The London Spectator 
was really very severe on its own ‘‘Home Rul- 
ers,” but it certainly said nothing so terrible as 


grees of north latitude, just touches the lower 
line of the Arctic circle, so that it belongs en- 


under Ingulf, in 874, found a few missionaries 
from Iceland and the Hebrides in the island be- 
fore them—men with books and crosses, and 
called papar, aterm represented in some old 
narratives by culdee, both meaning ‘‘teachers.” 
The island was first called Snaland and then 
Island, each Keltic word signifying ‘‘Far-down- 
In the reign of King 
James Newfoundland was called Avalona, which 
is} has precisely the same meaning, showing the 
natural rule followed by the early pilots in their 


the Irish bookmen and teachers were frightened 


But some of them must 
have remained, and it is probable the future 


its original culdees or papar, who first came to 
the country for a quiet life (those were the high- 


‘whatever pretexts the sagas may have invented 
It has 
been said that gold led to the discovery of 


bus went to the West Indies for the gold of 


been settled on, since its summer heat cannot 


ous growth, and the cattle are glad to browse 


jority of the population, have about 500,000 
sheep, 60,000 horses, and 50,000 cows, all orig- 


employ themselves by lamp-light in a variety of 


stay of the country, has 


form its pong 
8 


ers sold their to all comers. 


monopoly of the kings. 


caneers. 


dies that accompanied it. 


neariy as much as Hekla or Skaptar Jokull in 
paroxysmn. 
been a midshipman in the British navy, took 


pendence of Iceland. 


three cod-fishes, saltier-witse, and underneath 
voleano in eruption, gules. The ‘Saturnia 
Iceland. 


acy, and the result was that Jérgen Jorgense 
was ordered down to Sheerness, Van Trom 


burst” taken from the church-steeple. 
the restoration of the Althing, in 1845, grew 


march of civilization. 


boundaries. 


all nations. 


less as well as harsh policy to refuse them. 


account of the Milleniary Festival will soo 


crisis. 


ensen, 


air of ‘‘God Save the King.” It begins :— 
Eldgamla Isafoldt 


Astkera fosturmold! 





- MISCELLANY. 


Marvin. 


Rest.—(By Goethe. )— 
Rest is not quitting 
The busy career; 
Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 
’Tis the brook’s motion, 
Clear without strife ; 
Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 
*Tis loving and serving 
The highest and best; 
*Tis onward, unswerving! 
And that is true rest. 


can form of government, in which the peopl 
would have a voice. 


used to designate the party. 
whig originally meant opposition to kings an 


government under which we exist. It originate 


olution. 


Tue Droutu.— (By J. H. Bryant. )— 

Not a cloud in the sky, but a brassy hazel 

Through which the sun glares hot and red, 

Day after day, these long June days, 

*Till the grass is withered and the flowers ar 
dead. 

I sit by my home and gaze away 

For some sign of rain in the burning sky 

Some mist, or cloud, or vapor gray, 

Till the daylight fades on my weary eye. 

The birds that sang by my door have flown, 

The bluebird, the oriole and wren, 


The maize-plant droops in the mid-day sun, 
But rallies at eventide again; 

Looking up to heaven when day is done, 
Anxiously waiting and begging for rain. 
From the bosom of earth goes up a sigh, 
From every living thing a plaint; 

The leaves on the shrubs are crisp and dry, 
And the mighty woods look sick and faint. 
O! for the fuith and the prayer of Him, 
Who bowed upon Carmel’s mount, of yore; 
When rose on the fair horizon’s rim 

The little cloud with its priceless store. 





Men say, ‘‘and the age of law has come; 
That trust in the Lord is waning fast, 
And his prophets of power are dead, or dumb.’ 





THEODORE PARKER ON Woman.—(‘‘Forego 
not a wise and good woman, for her grace is far 
above gold.” —£cclestasticus, vit., 19.)— 
Woman was not first made, as was the man, 
So the first story of their being ran; 

Man in the image of his God array’d, 

Woman from him, to help, his life to aid; 
She’s mythologically censur’d, then, 

For art and cunning, the prime mover, when 
(As ancients give us in their sacred writ, ) 

Man was from God, but she from man more fit. 
So through these writings all of earlier time, 
If not the actor, was the germ of crime; 
Though little of her do these writings have 
Except to make her plaything, toy, or slave; 
The tenth commandment in this book of life 
Speaks first of house, and secondly the wife, 
As being chattel, of a sim’lar sort 

With house, or ox, or ass, which may be bought; 
After these dates, and in more classic days, 

Are indications rare of woman's praise, 
Though in voluptuous spirit they lay claim 

To her as idol, giving Venus’ name; 

Imaginary painting her all o’er 

With wantonness, and not of higher lore; 

Her lowest estimation of that day 

Was quite to take her peerageship away, 

Or, what was worse than either that or slave, 
Maltreat, neglect, ensure her early grave. 





In the whole course of oldest scripture days 


of creed (1550) was much more violent and| We do not find but little in her praise ; 
| bitter than the first, and the Catholic vishop of | Heroic classics give her little more 
/the island was burned for setting his face too | Than the two estimates as said before ; 


resolutely against Lutherism. 


ways too numerous to be noted. In the last | 


century Torteens, Arne Magnusen, Finnsen, 
character of Iceland, and Thorlakson (who died 


'a short-footed saga which would have gratified 
|} the pride and puzzled the brain of the heroic | 


of Semund and Are Frodi. 
to be as bright as the past. 


ulation of near 1500 persons—stands the great | 
college or university of the island, where are 

taught the classic languages, Hebrew, German, || 
, and other languages, and the other customary | : 
| branches of a learned education. This remark- | 

| able capital, with its two streets and half a dozen 
alleys, has also its library of about 8000 vol-! 
}umes. In this country of 66,000 inhabitants | 
are found 321 churches, served by about 186, 
poorly-paid Lutheran ministers, who work in a, 
secular way as hard as any of their flock, to) 
make out a livelihood. In Reykjavik is held | 


twenty members chosen from the syssels or dis- | t 


Viceroy. The Althing was abolished at Thing- 


i 
| 


| appeals from the people, in 1845, when it began 


| its sessions anew in a comfortable apartment at | Priestley 
Reykjavik was unacquainted with chemistry, 


j her character as it Ought and Shall be.”—Isaac 
| CHILD. } 


The islanders The words of Christ more worthy of her gave, | 
| are now Lutheran, but they still love the pagan} Partaking of the early times, but save 
ancientry of their country, and their modern| A few examples beautiful in kind, 
| writers continue to illustrate it in a variety of | In view of his more rare, inspired mind, 
| Her sympathetic soul could earlier wake | 
| To more Diviner fires for his sake | 
and many others, maintained the old literary | Than man, who, first distrustful, then must hate, | 
That he found truth so early, they so late, 
in 1819) translated Milton’s Paradise Lost into| And would divest him of the merit due 
That he had lived more righteous and more true; | 
Nor could he, had he lived with Paul approved 
original; while Egillson gave his countrymen | Of all the strictures that disciple moved 
j the /itad and the Odyssey in the runic speech | Regarding ‘‘ women’s rights" in temples where | 
They must with covered heads be led in prayer, 
The intellectual future of Iceland promises | And teaching, without right to speak or say 
At, or close by, | If they approve or disapprove the way 
Reykjavik, the metropolis—which boasts a pop- | In which their lords, with frequent minor skill, 
Expounds what Gd approves and what his will. 





{ Note.—The discourse thus epitomised was preached 
nthe Melodeon, Boston, Oct. 25, 1546, and was enti- 
led * Woman: Her character from Scripture, and 


Prrest_ey’s Discovery oF OxyGen. —Dr. 


Priestley had commenced the investigation of 
gases while living at Leeds, and had there pre- 
pared the first volume of his researches upon 
air. 
the Althing or parliament, composed of some | his residence with Lord Shelburne, and the last 


These researches were continued during 


hree volumes of his experiments on air were 


| tricts of the island, and six appointed by the) printed after he was settled in Birmingham; 
| King of Denmark, through his Governor or/and while here he also contributed various 
| papers to the Transactions of the Royal Society. | 
valla in 1800, and only restored after repeated | No man ever entered upon any undertaking | 
with less apparent means of success than Dr. | 


did on the investigation of airs. He! 


excepting 


The commerce of Iceland, which is the main- 
roduced many of 
those troublesome events that have helped to 
In their free days the island- 
Under Nor- 
way and Denmark they could only sell it to 
Norwegians and Danes, the trade becoming a 
The results of all this 
in the middle ages were the forceful visits of 
English, French, and others, who either smug- 
gled the commodity on board, or went on shore 
and took it, as well as some other matters, by 
violence, after the manner of the vikings, or, a8 
they themselves preferred to spell the word, buc- 
Yet the Icelanders cid not hate ‘‘free 
trade,” and the English ales and French bran- 
So late as 1809, when 
those Southern visitors, for they always loved 
Denmark and England, were at war, that strug- 
gle of free trade against monopoly was the cause 
of a little historic episode that agitated Iceland, 


One Jorgen Jorgensen, who had 


privateer to Reykjavik, seized the Danish Gov- 
ernor Van Tromp, and proclaimed the inde- 
The lovers of the abol- 
ished Althing and of free trade rejoiced to see 
the day, and hoisted a national flag, displaying 


days” seemed to have rolled round again for 
But the diplomatists of England and 
Denmark entered into an agreement or conspir- 


sent back to his place, and the Iceland ‘‘sun- 
With 


renewed agitation for free trade, and this has 
been latterly granted, so that now, as once of 
old, the ships of all nations may freely visit the 
bays and fiords of that handicapped little country 
which has made such persistent efforts to keep 
step with the rest of the world in the race or 


Atthis moment, probably, King Christian IX., 
now sixty-six years old, stands in the little 
chamber of the Althing, or beside the thunder- 
ing soda fountain of the Great Geyser, the first 
of her kings Iceland ever saw within her dreary 
He would be all the more welcome 
that, in helping the islanders to keep their great 
festival, he would inaugurate or confirm their 
new charter, framed on the liberal plan of the 
Danish constitution, and guaranteeing to them 
asort of home rule as well as free trade with 
The Althing will regulate the af- 
fairs of the island, under a King's Minister, re- 
sponsible to the Legislature, and the King’s Gov- 
ernor will oversee all matters, as heretofore. 
The changes required by those poor Icelanders 
were never very great, and it would be a need- 
In- 
deed, King Christian, who has lately lost Schles- 
wig-Holstein and Launenburg, shows a laudable 
desire to conciliate and keep the Iceland prov- 
ince, which, ifit were nothing else, is one of the 
grandest natural curiosities in the world. The 


reach us, conveyed at first-hand in the runic of 
the two journals published in Reykjavik, the 
Thothholfr and the Jslendingur, assisted prob- 
ably by a third newspaper, got up to meet the 
literary demands of such a memorable literary 
It is to be noted, apropos of the runic 
speech, that Iceland has its proper national 
hymn, written about the beginning of this cen- 
tury by a native of the island, Biarny Thorar- 
Governor of the northern ami of the 
country, and running in the measure and to the 


But it is to be also noted that all the love and 
loyalty of this poetry is for the stony-hearted 
Fosturmold itself, and none at all forthe king. 


None so thoroughly over-estimate as they 
who over-estimate themselves.—Frederick R. 


ORIGIN OF THE WoRD “Wuic.”—In the six- 
teenth century there arose in England a party | world, it is sure to come in bia ost 
opposed to the king, and in favor of a republi- d a 
This party adopted as 
their motto, *‘We hope in God,” the initials of 
each word combined reading whig, and were 
Thus the word 
monarchies, and friendship for the very form of 


in England a century and a half before our Rev- 


Even the robin that steals my cherries has gone 
To the cooler shade o’er the brook in the glen. 


‘* But those times of undoubting faith are past,” 


| Grand breaths of God they sweep sublime. 


{ 

| Forgotten in thy destiny. | 
| 

| Would earth’s dark ocean suck thee down? 
n | 


| What most the spirit would, it must. 


that he had some years before attended an ele- 
mentary course delivered by Mr. Turner of 
Liverpool. He had no apparatus, and knew 
nothing of chemical expsrimenting, and was 
without means to carry on investigations. These 
adverse conditions may, however, have been 
serviceable as he entered upon a new field of 
chemistry, where apparatus had to be invented, 
and _the arrangement devised by him for the 
manipulation of gases is unsurpassed in sim- 
plicity, aud has been in use ever since. The 
first of his discoveries was nitrous gas, the 
properties of which he ascertained with much 
sagacity, and applied it to the analysis of air. It 
contributed very much to all subsequent inves- 
tigations in pneumatic chemistry, and may be 


the constitution of the atmosphere. It was 
while living with Lord Shelburne that he made 
his grand discovery of oxygen gas, and estab- 
lished the properties of that remarkable body. 
a| He showed its power of supporting combustion 
better, and animal life longer, than the same 
a| volume of common air. Lavoisier laid claim 
to the discovery, but Dr. Priestley informs us 
that he prepared this gas in M. Lavoisier’s 
house in Paris, and showed him the method of 
procuring it in the year 1774, whieh is a consid- 
erable time before the date assigned by Lavoisier 
a | for his pretended discovery. Scheele, however, 
n| the Swedish chemist, actually obtained this gas 
without any previous knowledge of what Priest- 
ley had done, but the book containing this dis- 
covery was not published till three years after 
n | Priestley’s process became known to the public. 
p|—Popular Science Monthly. 


Tue Burrerriirs.— 

a Wore ever youth a fairer guise 

Than Pschye chasing butterflies 
Beneath the sky of June? 

Untlecked by clouds the day so rare— 

Unmarred by grief the face so fair— 
Face, sky and heart in tune. 

Youth at its brightest— pure and good, 

With nothing harmful in the mood 
That lures her to the chase; 

With tripping feet that nimbly pass 

Through fern, and rustling heath, and grass, 
A wavering course to trace. 

Now just o’er head, now out of sight, 

Those painted wings take zigzag tlight— 
Now nearer float—but yet, 

Trip she as lightly as she will, 

From flower-poised rest they dart, and still 
Evade her upraised net. 

Grave Reason, with rebuking eyes, 

That see no sense in chasing flies, 
Stands half aloof the while, 

Too much inclined the whim to twit 

That led her from his side to flit, 

To greet it with a smile. 

And when she saddens at his frown, 

And drops her net, and sobers down, 
He will philosophize, 

And tell her life is far too stern, 

Too full of thoughts that throb and burn, 
For chasing butterflies. 

n| He has not learned—have you? or you? — 

How much of teaching sweet and true 
Such joyous hours bestow. 

The heart that always keeps its youth 
Will also keep its hope and truth— 
Those gifts of long ago. 

Such hours as these will faith renew, 

Just as in childhood’s days we drew 
Its emblems from the sky, 

Or flower or moss that grew around, 

Or shell or fossil that we found, 

Or bird, or butterfly. 


The world of late has grown too staid ; 
Too much with earthly crust o’erlaid— 
Too much with greed of gold; 
Or bent on probing mysteries, 
To all appealing to the eyes 
Is careless, or is cold. 
But Pschye, ’spite her frolic face, 
When youthful fancies must give place 
To stern realities, 
Shall prove as sweet and true a wife 
As if she never in her life 
Went chasing butterflies. 
—Cassell’s Magazine. 

Fun.—The handsomest lady in a horse car: 
The one who is passing fare. 

Motto for American tea stores: Honest tea is 
the best policy. 

“The great American obituary provoker,” is 
the latest for kerosene. 

Toast at a railway dinner: ‘‘Our mothers, 
industrious tenders, though they often misplaced 
the switch.” 

A Sunday scholar, being asked what became 
of men who deceived their feliow-men, promptly 
exclaimed—‘‘They go to Europe.” 

With some people, cremation is only a 
question of time. If it don’t come in this 





There iz one thing you can’t put out, and 
©|that iz yure conscience; yu may smuther it, 
but, like a coal-pit, it contains the charred 
remains.—Josh Billings. 

That was good advice which Bishop Wiley 
gave to some young men just admitted to a New 
d Jersey Conference of Methodist ministers. He 
said, ‘‘Do not mix up real estate, cranberry 
d patches and life insurance with the salvation of 
men.” 

Hints to Mr. Bergh.—Eight hours should be a 
day’s work on a dog-churn, the dog to be al- 
lowed one day in the week to himself. Let 
every dog have his day. 

Life-preservers for Newfoundland dogs to 
guard against sudden cramps. 

e A fine for imposing bogus watches on watch- 
dogs. The watch-dog’s honest bark has often 
been raised against the swindle. 

Protection of ants from their nephews and 
nieces. 

Cushioned toad-stools would be highly appre- 

ciated by toads after a ‘‘hop.” 

Punish boys who frighten the frogs and make 

them jump. Sudden shocks are sometimes fatal 

to a nervous organization. 

Encourage trout to write poetry. We have 

seen some very beautiful trout lines ere now. 

Rostrums in the ocean for whales to ‘‘spout” 

from. This is a want long felt, and the whales 

pout about it. 

Abolish mosquito bars. They make mosqui- 

toes irregular about their meals. e 

Introducing the German language into our 

schools of fish. 

Pocket handkerchiefs for crocodiles to wipe 

away their tears on. 

A, school in accounts for adders, who also 

multiply rapidly. 

Encourage the cultivation of plum-trees for 

the comfort of that fastidious epicure, the cur- 
culio, who can feed upon nothing else. 

’ Badges for hawks, so we can tell one from 

a hernshaw. 








SEEN AND Unsgeen.—(By D. A. Wasson. )— 

The wind ahead, the billows high, 

A whited wave, but sable sky; 

And many a league of tossing sea 
Between the hearts I love and me. 

The wind ahead! day after day 

These weary words the sailors say ; 

To weeks the days are lengthened now, 
Still mounts the surge to meet our prow. 
Through longing day and lingering night 
I still accuse Time’s lagging flight, 

Or gaze out o’er the envious sea 

That keeps the hearts I love from me. 
Yet ah! how shallow is all grief! 

low instant is the deep relief! 

And what a hypocrite am I 
To feign forlorn, to ’plain and sigh! 
The wind ahead! The wind is free! 
Forevermore it favoreth me; 
| To shores of God still blowing fair, 
O'’er seas of God my bark doth bear. 

| This surging brine I do not sail; 

This blast adverse is not my gale; 

‘Tis here I only seem to be, 
| But really sail another sea. | 











| Another sea, pure sky its waves, ‘Soda Mineral Water, Syrups, Bel: 


| Whose beauty hides no yawning graves; 
| A sea all haven, whereupon 

| No helpless bark to wreck hath gone. 

| The winds that o’er my ocean run 
| Reach through all worlds beyond the sun; 
Through life and death, through fate, through 
| time, 


Eternal trades, they cannot veer, 


| And, blowing, teach us how to steer; 


And well for him whose joy, whose care, 
Is but to keep before them fair. 

O thou God's mariner, heart of mine! 
Spread canvas to the airs divine! | 
Spread sail, and let thy fortune be 

For destiny pursues us well, 

By sea, by land, through heaven or hell; 

It suffers death alone to die, 

Bids life all change and chance defy. 

V9 
Earth’s ocean thou, O Life! shalt drown; 
Shalt flood it with thy finer wave, 

And sepulchres entomb thy grave. 
Life loveth life and good; then trust: 


Deep wishes in the heart that be 

Are blossoms of necessity. 

A thread of life runs through thy prayer, 
Stronger than iron cables are; 

And love and longing towards her goal 
Are pilots sweet to guide the soul. 

So Life must live and Soul must sail, 
And Unseen over Seen prevail; 

And all God’s argosies come to shore, 
Let ocean smile or rage and roar. 

And so, ’mid storm or calm, my bark 
With snowy wake still nears her mark ; 
Cheerily the trades of being blow, 


Is 


& 


| And sweeping down the wind I go. 





said to have led to our present knowledge of 


Ale, Porter, Cider and Lager Beer, 


IN BOTTLES, BARRELS AND HALF BARRELS 
STOCK ALE IN KEGS FOR FAMILY USE. 


which is distinguished for its richness and fullness 


| promptness, and 


‘MOSES FAIRBANKS & (0, 


‘Howard Athenaeum Building, Howard st., 


SOS tf 


augs 





SANFORD’S 
JAMAICA 
CINCER 


Instantly relieves Cholera Morbus Cramps, Pains, 
iarrhea, and Dysentery, and is a delicious summer 
beverage. _Itis prepared from the true Jamaica Gin- 

r, combined with choice aromatics and Genuine 

rench Brandy, and is the largest, cheapest and best. 
$10 will be paid for a bottle of any other Ginger, 
: it found to equal it in fine flavor ard purity. 
Samples free. WEEKS & POTTER, General Agents, 
176 mont street, Boston. 

For sale by all druggists and dealers. 


st augs 


ALFRED A, CHILDS & C€0., 
Fine-Art Dealers and Picture- 
Frame Makers, 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


28 School Street. Room 47. 


Orders received for all matters pertaining to the 
Fine-Arts. ALFRED A. CHILDS & CO. 

We have no business connection with any other 
firm. A. A.C. & £0. 

augs tf 





CHAS. NOWELL & CO., 


Real Estate & Insurance Agents 
and Conveyancers, 


216 Devonshire Street, Cathedral Building. 


Sale, letting or exchanging of real estate solicited. 
Titles examined and mortgages negotiated. Money 
to Joan on call. 

_ Mr. NOWELL will continue the business of build- 
ing as heretofoie. Office as above. lyr augs 


MORGAN. 


Rev. HENRY MORGAN'S new book, ‘* Shadowy 
Hand; or Life Struggles.” A story of real life. 
ready Sept. 1. 400 pages. $1.50. Agents wanted, 
Address Morgan Chapel, Boston. His last, best, new 
lecture, ‘** Hiddeu Hand—Pulpit and the Stage,” Sep 
tember, in Music Hall. Call early. 

Lecturing in New England limited to Dec. 1, augs 


Tower, Giddings & Co. 
BANKERS, 
85 DEVONSHIRE ST., COR. WATER, 


BOSTON, 








OFFFR FOR SALE THE 


WATER LOAN BONDS 


—OF THE— 


CITY OF LAWRENCE, MASS., 


DUE 1803. 


Populationy,.............ceceeeeeecees 32,000 
Assessed Valuation,............... $21,688,000 
Total Debt, Jan. 1, 1874,........ 429,800 
Amount Water Loan,............ . 800,000 
Valuation of Public Property.. 552,150 


IN DENOMINATIONS OF $1000 & $500. 


INTEREST SIX PER CENT., PAYABLE 
APRIL AND OCTOBER. 


augl ie Dias 
MUSIC BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS. 
HOUR OF SINGING. 
Price $1. For High Schools. 


Well proved, highly popular, practical and useful 
book. By EMERSON & TILDEN. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER, 
Book I. Price 35 Cents. 

This charming number ts for Primary Schools; has 

full directions for teachers (in fine print) and delight- 

ful little graded exercises and songs for the children, 


AMERIGAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER, 
Book II. Price 50 Cents. 
For the Schools and Classes next above Primary 
Schools. Advances well into the elements. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL MUSIC READER, 
Book III. Price 60 Cents. 


For the higher Classes of Common Schools. 
The above books are by EMERSON & TILDEN, are 
thorough, well-arranged, practical, pleasing and use- 


ul. 
CHEERFUL VOICES. 
Price 50 Cents. 
In great demand, and is one of the best collections 
of School Songs ever published, By L.O. EMERSON. 





The above books sent postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


augl tf 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


Furniture 


WAREROOMS. 
ALL GOODS SOLD 


—AT THE— 


LOWEST 
Manufacturers’ Prices 


BEAL & HOOPER 


Announce that, at their New Warerooms, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 


Corner of Washington Street, and 
95 and 97 Friend Street, 


They have one of the largest and most complete 
stocks © 


ELEGANT BLACK WALNUT 


CHAMBER SETS, 


AND OTHER FIRST-CLASS FURNITURE, 


At less prices than a similar class of work was ever 
offered in Boston, and purchasers will tind it for their 
interest to examine the stock and prices. 

We are also prepared, in our Retail Department, to 
give estimates for Drapery and Cuftain Work, hav- 
ing engaged the services of a first-class artist for 


that purpose. auglS 





20 EXCHANGE PLACE, 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 


dence. Warehouses: 


WILLIAM TUFTS, 


CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonapie 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 


supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 
ery, of all sorts. 


Covered in English Haireloth, Plush, Brocatell, Sil 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, ete. 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 


Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


jly4-3m 


ROSEBUDS Wholesale and Retail. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY, Fresh Ever 
Morning. 
800 HYACINTHS, Showing Flowering 


5000 TUBEROSE BULBS (first quality). 
500 TROPICAL PLANTS, which we let tor Dec- 


punctuality. 


WINDOW SHADES, 


july4 tf 


Havana Cigars. 


augs tf 


BECK BROTHERS, 


STOCK BROKERS, 


(SUCCESSORS TO DUPEE, BECK & SAYLES,) 


HAVE REMOVED TO 


FORMERLY LINDALL STREET. 


Boston, July 1. tf = julyll 


THE STANDARD. 


The most Accurate, 

The most Durable.} 

The most Convenient. 

In every respect worthy of the most implicit con4- 


2 MILK STREET, BOSTON, 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO, 


311 Broadway, New York, 
FAIRBANKS & CO. 


FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


june6 tf 


A 


TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING,) 


Every requisite furnished from Table 


WEDDING CAKE 


PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Damask, French Lasting, ete. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking 
AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
Purchasers will find 
We import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 60., 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 


FACTORY EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





“wi AM DOOGUE, 


FLORIST, 


Stems, ip Pots and Glasses. 
Pl 
orative purposes, Weddings, Evening Parties, 
Balls, &c. 
Orders by Express or Telegraph attended to with 
Open to the Public trom 6 A.M. to 10 P.M 
FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 
679 Washington Street. 
WM. DOOGUE, Proprietor. 


Ss 


auglti 


Established 15.18. 


CHAS. H. BRUCE, 
604 & 606 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


SPECIALTY, 


H 


Wire Screens and Mosquito Bars. 








JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO., 
2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 


Wine Dealers. 


At 





New England Mutual 


Accumulation, Jan. 1, 1873... 


Deduct surplus to be distributed....... 475,000 00 
PAT on Shade cxsbeitcinsacweus $10,525,172 03 


Policies Issued 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— | 
Ist—The adoption and continuance of a ‘eacuiahin| 


JOS. M. GIBBENS, 





Ginger Ale. 


W. W. MORELAND, M. D., 


july4 


INSURANCE. 
THE 


ING 








mayl <— 


july4 


july4 13t 


CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’s—The 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 


ace. 


THE GREAT 


New European System 


—oFr— 


MEDICAL ELECTRICITY | 


DRS. WM. & EMMA HARDINGE BRITTEN 
Beg to announce that they have now increased 
facilities for extending their eminently successful 
practice, and will be enabled to treat many patients 
whom they have hitherto been obliged to decline. 
Cure or benefit guaranteed for every form of dis- 
ease, however hopeless. 

The most obscure conditions of the humay system 
detected by the WONDERFUL and INFALLIBLE ELEC- 
TRICAL CRANIAL DIAGNOSIS. 





155 West Brookline Street. 


mayl6 (SECOND DoOR FROM TREMONT ST.) tt 


Coburn, Lang & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE AMERICAN 


GINGER ALE 


A healthy and popular beverage, containing no Alco- 


hol or Spirits. 


DELICIOUS SUMMER DRINK ! 


For sale by all Grocers and the trade generally. 
Also Manufacturers of 


ODA AND MINERAL WATER, 


SARSAPARILLA and GINGER BEER, 
And dealers in MASSEY, COLLINS & COVS 


PHILADELPHIA ALE & PORTER. 


PURE APPLE CIDER, 


And LAGER BEER. 


Also Frank Jones’ Portsmouth Golden Ale, and Car- 


bonated and Cream Ale. 


100 Worcester street, 
Depot, 56 Kilby street, ; eeenes BOSTON. 
(Formerly 116 Water street.,) may30 


“AMES PLOW COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machines. 


DEALERS IN 


Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 


Quincy Hall, Boston, 


and 53 BEEKMAN S8T., New York. 


“FASHIONS.” 





Butterick’s Patterns of Garments 


—FOR— 


LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE CHILDREN. 


—THE— 


Best in the World. 





4a SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUI. 





PLUMMER & WILDER, 


144 Tremont Street, Boston, 


PARLOR BEDS. 


aree 


In the market. 


At Wholesale or Retail by 


BOYCE BROTIIERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 


june6 
REAL ESTATE. 


.P, TOLMAN & E. A, HUNTING, 





Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 


— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


_No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. “ 


HUGH FLOOD, 


ouse, Sign and Fresco Painter, 


19 Province Street, “ 


and 14 Chapman Place, 


Will execute Orders for all kinds of Work 


promptly and in the best style. 


a@> Having enlarged premises, has increased fa- 
cilities for doing business 
sigps and Decorations tt 


A specialty made of 
marzs 


CHOICE GOODS! 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO., 


Stores 18 and 20 Milk Street and 15#5 
Washington Street, 


MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


TEAS, 


WINES, 
CIGARS, 
SALAD-OILS, 
ALES, Ete., 


For Family and Club use, on 
Terms that are Satistactory. 
Ag PARTICULAR ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE FILL- 


OF ORDERS, AND BOTH THE FOREIGN AND 





HOME MARKETS WATCHED FOR THE EARLIEST DEL- 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., eee — 
39 STATE STREET, BANKERS. 
aE REE KIDDER, PEABODY & C0., 
40 State Street, 


(Organized February 1, 1844.] 





As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy 
holders, in accordance with a law of the Common- 
wealth, 

Amount at risk......... ccccceees -$66,014,355 00 | or p COLONY RAILROAD CO. SEVEN PER 
CENT. BONDS, Due 1804, Interest March 
and September, Coupon or Register, for 
Sale. tt 


in 
20. 


Sums from $100} 
to $20,000 


e | 








adequate rate of premium; and, 


2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the | 
fund is composed is $353,232.83 over the cost on the | 
Company’s ledger. 
capital, as above presented. 

For pymphlets and reports, giving a history of the 
Company’s operations during the past twenty-nine 
years, apply at the oflice of the Company or of its 
agents in any city or town of importance. 


This item is not availed of in the 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. | &¢., 
DWIGHT FOSTER, 
Counsel, 
W. C. WRIGHT, 
Medical Examiner. Actuary. 
JOHN SULLY. General Agent. | 


Secretary. 





MOSES FAIRBANKS & (C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


fast Ginger Ale. 


ALSO WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 





They Wake a Specialty 


—OoF— 


—ALSO OF— 


NORTH AMERICAN INSURANCE CO. , 


Office, No. 1 Old State House, Boston, Mass. | 
Cash Assets June 1, 1874..$306,425.19. | 


CONTINENTA) INSURANCE COMPANY, | 


Lesson of the Great Fire—* Divide your Risks.” 
Dwellings and Furniture insured for one, three or five 


years. | 
Boston Form of Policy issued by both companies. | 


Silas Peirce, 
C. Henry Parker, Sam’! E. Sawyer, T. Jeff’n Coolidge, 
John Jeffries. Jr., Sampson Reed, F. L. 
A.A. Wellington, Franklin Haven, 
Jacob Sleeper, 
Benj. E. Bates, 
Paul Adams, 


E. E. PATRIDGE, Secretarv. ly 


| 
| 
| 





OF NEW YORK, 
American. 


; july 
DIRECTORS, 


Ezra C. Dyer, Josiah G. Abbott, | 


| 
‘ tichardson, 
A. 1. Benyon, | 
John Brewster, Addison L. Clarke, | 
Albert Bowker, Matthew Bartlett, | 
Henry A. Whitney, Seth Turner. | 
ALBERT BOWKER, Presidect. | Invite 
augl i 





CINCER ALE, 


f flavor. 
awa Orders from dealers and families supplied with 


AT LOWEST PRICES! 


BOSTON. 
OSES FAIRBANKS. LEVI FAIRBANKS. 0.8. NEALE. 


TOWER'S INK! 
Towers above all others. 
SHEPARD, Agent. 22 Court St. ly 


SEND THE 


<“COMMONWEALTH ” 
To all Absent Friends: 








QUINCY MUTUAL 


FIRE 
Cash Fund, Noy. 1, 1873, $260,000 


Surplus over re-insurance, over $45,000. 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town. 


july4 


| deale 


J. L. FAIRBANKS, 
juneé tf 


| ELEVATOR, dressing apartments, graduated 
| &c..) 48 well as to the choice quality of the Photo- 
| Sraphs they are now making. 


DEALERS IN 


....-$11,000,172 03 | EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE 
and MONTREAL. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 


ON SAN FRANCISCO 


all parts of the world. 


june 


J. P. PLUMER & CO., 


PRINTERS, 


Eengravers and Stationers, 


No. 28 SCHOOL STREET, 


BOSTON. tf 


lJ. L. FAIRBANKS & CO. + 


STATIONERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, importers and 


rs in Note and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
a&e. 


136 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 
H. G. TUCKER 


FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 


OIL PAINTINGS. 





Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
| with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
Cash Assets July 1, 1874...... $2,401,570.93 | ten cents. 

Risks taken, losses adjusted and paid by the North 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


11 3m 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


ARTIST PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


25 WINTER STREET, BOSTON, 
the attention of the public to the superio 


acilities of their rooms (including a PASSENGER, 


lights 


These pictures com- 


bine some of the latest improvements in French and 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


| German Photography, and are believed to be superior 
to anything produced in the city. 


tf june20 





AND EVERY LOss PAID IN FULL. 





[* 





jy25-3m. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. _ 
RICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


ARLES 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, &o 


IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. . 
No. 61 Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston. 








BOSTON OFFICE 





WHITTEN, BURDETT & YOUNG, 


CLOTHING, ETC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEN AND BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


ISRAEI. W. MUNROE, resident. 3 Wryturop Sq. anv 36 Oris St., Boston. 
CHAS. A. HOV .AND, Secretary. C. V. WHITTEY, A. Young 
March 21, 1874. tf june20 H. 8S. BURDETT, mch7-6m C.C, Goss. 
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